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RAILWAY LEGISLATION. 



THE subject of Railway Legislation occupies a very large 
share of public attention. Its importance, nevertheless, 
appears to me hardly fully estimated ; while very ermneous 
notions as to the leading facts are widely prevalent. Equally 
great are the misconceptions of the relative amount of Railway 
accommodation in this and other countries, and of the dif- 
ference in the terms on which it has been obtained. Much 
valuable information, however, the materialsof a sounder judg- 
ment, is within easy reach. To its elucidation the following 
pages are devoted. My references will be principally to our 
own Parliamentary Papers. 

When we consider, on the one band, that to the care of 
Railway Companies is now committed the regulation of nearly 
the whole of the internal traffic of the kingdom, and that 
among these Companies are bodies numbering their ten thou- 
sand partners, and wielding capitals to be counted by their 
tens of millions, it requires no argument to prove that there 
ought to exist some power capable of exercising over them 
efficient control. And, on the other hand, when we remember 
that Railway property is inevitably of a very precarious nature, 
that it is held by individuals of every class, and that its value 
will shortly exceed the unparalleled sum of three hundred 
millions sterling, — it is no less obvious that it ought not to be 
subjected to crude and empiric, or uncertain and hasty legis- 
lation. 

That however, hitherto, very imperfect means have been 
adopted to insure due regard to the interests of the public ; and 
that, equally. Railway property has been heedlessly exposed 
to the greatest risks, and received at the hands of Parliament 
the most inconsistent, and often no less unjust treatment, 
becomes manifest on the slightest study of our Parliamentary 
records. These facts I shall first place beyond all doubt, and 
I shall then add some suggestions as to our future course. On 
entering on this discussion, I must first call attention to the 
fact that all our future legislation must concern Companies 
already formed, far more than any future Cotnpanies. One 
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glance at the map must satisfy every one of this fact. I do 
not think it can materially interfere with enactments otherwise 
desirable. But still it compels us to bear in mind that the 
rights of the already established Companies, and the effect 
upon them of new laws, form an essential and leading element 
of our consideration. 



BRITISH RAILWAYS. 

Accommodation. — A comparison of the course we have hitherto 
pursued in this country, and its result, with the corresponding 
conduct adopted in other countries, appears to me the best 
form in whicn to bring the facts before us. I shall therefore 
commence with the necessary statements; and, first, with an 
account of the present amount of our own accommodation. 

The last official Report states that in 1846 there were com- 
plete in Great Britain 2310 miles of railway. Since that time, 
the amount has considerably increased, and fast approaches 
3000 miles. At the end of last Session, a total of 10,300 
miles had been sanctioned. Of these, 7,200 miles are in Eng- 
land and Wales, which gives an average of one mile of railway 
to every 2,400 inhabitants ; and to every eight square miles 
of surface. With only nine exceptions,* every English county 
town has already direct Railway communication with the 
metropolis, and lines, which will leave no exceptions, are fast 
approaching completion. There are at the present moment 
(the period of least traffic) daily, to or from the metropolis 
alone, offered to the exclusive accommodation of passengers 
above 330 trains. From 5 London stations there are 7 
trunk lines, which, besides about 60 shorter trains, have the 
following daily long trains : 



No. of Lines 


No. ofThuns 


Average Trains 
to each Line 


Miles run or 
upwards 


7 
5 
2 
1 


130 
90 
43 
14 


20 
18 
22 
14 


80 
100 
200 
300 



in no instance has credit been taken for the increased number 
of trains on their subsequent subdivisions. Of the trains ex- 
ceeding 300 miles^ 10 run the same route throughout; and 

* Lancaster, Wells, Dorchester, Salisbury, Huntingdon, Buckingham, Oak- 
lUHOD, Shrswsbury, and Monmouth. 
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the London and North Western alone has 36 trains running 
above 100 miles. These fibres are also quite exclusive of aU 
the trains that do not start from London. Of the country trains^ 
the following may be quoted : 





Miles 


Trains 


Liverpool and Manchester 
Manchester and Leeds 


31 
60 


34 

24 



On the 15 miles out of Liverpool^ between 6 in the morning 
and 1 1 at night there are daily 56 trains, giving an average 
for the whole period of rather above 1 every 20 minutes. On 
the Leeds line^ which has no London traffic, there are 10 other 
short trains. And at the joint station in Manchester of these 
two Companies (in this instance only have I counted any goods 
trains) there are 140 trains daily ; and these, at the Leeds end 
of the station alone, average for 13 hours one every seven mi- 
nutes (1846, L.R. 1279). 

Such is the regular accommodation, but when needed, ad- 
ditional special trains may be obtained on any line at very 
short notice. 

Then at every station platforms are erected on the level of 
the carriages, which are invariably brought alongside. All the 
large stations are covered in, and on all long journeys there 
are spacious and comfortable refreshment rooms, and the pas- 
sengers proceed throughout without change of carriage. My 
mentioning conveniences, which we consider so completely 
matters of course, may excite surprise. My object, however, 
will appear presently. 

In respect of speed, on no important lines have curves 
been admitted which could interfere with it, and the heaviest 
rails have been laid on them that can yet be procured. 
Their weight generally exceeds 70 lbs. and in some in- 
stances 801bs. per yard. The speed is rarely under 20 
miles an hour, includmg stoppages, and pretty generally from 
25 to 30 miles an hour ; and on all the trunk lines there are 
one or two trains each way daily running from 35 to 50 miles 
an hour. 

The longest line yet open, that to Carlisle, (308 miles) and 
the last 70 of which are only just completed, is traversed in 
12 hours, being above 25 miles an hour. That to Newcastle, 
302 miles, is traversed in 8 hours and 40 minutes, averaging 
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nearly 35 miles an hour ; and the line to Ejceter, 194 miles, is 
tra:?€rsed four times a day in A\ hours, averaging 44 miles an 
hour. 

I must now look at the charges. In these there is a con- 
siderable variety, and they are much higher on those lines on 
which the traffic has not yet become remunerative, than on the 
more prosperous lines. 

In making a selection, it will be best to confine myself to 
the two principal lines, the London and North Western, and the 
Great Western. The first having been longest open, and being 
Ikirly remunerative, is a specimen of what will become the 
rule. And it is also the most suitable for a comparison with 
foreign lines, as it embraces our most important traffic, so that 
its charges are of the most consequence, while its traffic alone 
Amounts to nearly 1-third of the whole traffic of the united king- 
dom, and is more than four times the amount of the whole of 
that of the Belgian Railways, and even exceeds the whole traffic 
of all the French and Belgian Railways put together. The 
Great Western will be a fair specimen of the less developed 
lines. 

The following are their charges to travellers per mile : 



London and North! 
Western. J 

Great Western . 



(% 


o 


1 


CO 

s 




M 


■*^ 


y. 


T3 


otf 


P4 


M 

21 


c 


CO 


o 


2-6 


1-6 


1- 


4-24 


l2-l 










2-7 


1-8 


1- 


5-85 



o 



2-97 



5-34 



On a considerable portion of this traffic there is a reduction 
oT 1-third of these rates for the double journey. This is a pecu- 
liar facility to mercantile men, travelling on business, and to 
the poorer classes, making short pleasure excursions, but it 
can oe of little service without a high speed. The day tickets 
ojpi the London and North Western even extend to horses, 
shewing how able the traffic is to bear these rates. I am not 
^are whether there are any means of ascertaining how much 
ittft r^du6tion aflfects the general average. But if the South 
B^^tern be ^ fair example, it extends to one half of the pas- 
sefagers (1846, C.R.E. App. 6). 

The very large excess of charge on the Great Western for 
caHikges, and still more for horses, strikes one. Every ad van- 
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tage has its drawback, and the width of the Great Westera 
gauge, which enables them to obtain so high a speed with their 
express trains, on the other hand, involves a great increase of 
dead weight, particularly on a single horse. 

The supply of trains for goods and cattle varies of course 
according to the demand. Goods received in time for any of 
the afternoon or night trains reach Birmingham iu 7 hours, 
and Liverpool or Manchester in 13 or 14 hours, the running 
speed being 20 miles an hour, and the net speed 16 miles an 
hour. The North Western charges are an uniform mileage. The 
Great Western charges gradually diminish as the distance in- 
creases, a mode of charging by no means impolitic. I have^ 
with the exception of coal, taken the charges from London to 
Bristol, the lowest on their own line, and from London to 
Windsor. For coal, I have taken the lower charges for full 
loads taken 100 miles, and 30 miles. 

The following are these rates per head, or per ton, per mile: 





6 

0-85 


0-87 


1 

bo 

'£ 
1^00 


e 

o 

V60 


& 
•60 


S 
2-00 


Silks 


North Western • . 


2-50 


Great Western . • 


1^63 


1-6 


1-61 


2^01 


•42 


2-42 


3-02 


Great Western . . 


4-33 


2- 


4^ 4-33 


•33 


6-33 


6-33 



BELGIAN RAILWAYS. 

■ • 

Accommodation. — It is a common assumption that the low 
fares in Belgium spring from enlightened policy, ^nd that tbe 
traffic there is much greater than in England. I must there- 
fore first set this matter in its true light 

The least knowledge of the character of the countries and 
people shews that the adoption of low fares on the Continent 
is an absolute necessity, from the comparative poverty of the 
inhabitants. The average means are highest in England, and 
lowest in Belgium. Even an engine driver in Belgium receivQft 
only half the English wages, and workmen generally from half 
to2-third8 of English wages. In accordance with the facts in tVid: 
respect do the fares further vary. They are lowest in Bel- 
gium, rather higher (but very little, though there is no fe- 
striction on the charge) in Prussia, and higher again in France. 
The fact too, that, notwitbstandhig the lowness of fares^ the 
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actual travelling abroad is much less than in England, and 
of those that do travel, so few travel 1st Class, or even 2nd 
Class, but content themselves with the 3rd Class, is alone 
conclusive evidence. The following table shews the propor- 
tion of the different classes in the different countries. It is 
taken from the traffic of 1845, except the Orleans numbers, 
which are of 1844: 



London and Birmingham 
Paris and Orleans .... 

St. Qermains^ 

Belgium # 





i 
5 

no 

a 

49-9 


J 

o 

CO 




28-4 


21-7 


100 


14-7 


40-1 


46-1 


100 


0-7 


19-3 180-0 


100 


11-6 28-2 160-3 100 



Of the Belgian traffic, the 1st Class is principally composed 
of foreign travellers. Thus, from the frontier stations, the 
1st Class form 17 per cent.^ while, from the small inland 
stations, the 3rd Class exceed 90 per cent. This makes the 
average of their 1st Class considerably higher than it would 
Otherwise be. 

To support me in this view, I might quote Mr. Morrison 
himself (p. 17). Similarly in Great Britain, we find the 
Average fares lower in Scotland and Ireland. 

That we can afford them it will be said is no justification 
of high fares. If, however, we revert to coaching times, we 
shall remember that similarly our coach fares were far higher 
than the fares of the foreign diligences ; but that still we 
Would not have exchanged the conveniences for any differ- 
ence in fare. Perhaps then we shall find that in Railway 
accommodation we have equally our extra money's-worth. 
This may tend to sooth the alarm about the great in- 
jiury to the nation of our formidable fares. How was it 
niat these alarmists never attempted to cry down our Quick- 
idlv^i* coaches ? Leaving this question for the present, the 
following are facts as to the Belgian Railways. First, that 
the fares are so low that they are not remunerative; and 
secondly, that, low as they are, they do not meet the 
wants of nearly so large a traffic as our higher ones. They 
do not therefore offer a single element of comparison to our 
disadvantage. 

The cost of the Belgian lines having averaged only £17,000 
per mile, which is but 2-fifths of the cost of the English 
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lines, allowed of a considerable reduction in fares; yet, even 
in 1844^ the loss for the year was above £50,000; and in 
1845, nearly £40,000; the deficiencies being supplied from 
the taxes. An unfortunate statement of Mr. Lamg's, in his 
Report to the Board of Trade in 1844, has greatly tended to 
mislead on the subject of the effect of low fares in increasing 
traffic. Though he has drawn correctly enough from the 
general evidence the unquestionable conclusion that lowering 
our fares would lessen the profits of our Railway Companies; 
yet he points to the amount of the Antwerp and Brussels 
traffic as apparent evidence of the contrary. The distance 
between the two towns being little less than that between 
Liverpool and 'Manchester, while the population is consider- 
ably less than half, he quotes some figures that appear to 
shew that the passengers are nearly double. It will be as 
well to note in passing, that as of 2-third8 of these passen- 
gers, the fares were only 2-ninths of the English fares, at all 
events our revenue would be anything rather than increased 
by similar charges here. But the comparison fails in every 
respect. A much larger proportion of Belgian passengers 
are foreign travellers. Antwerp is the only large port, and is 
much noted for its pictures; and Brussels is the Capital. 
Their population then can be no criterion of the traffic. The 
figures tnemselves however are clearly wrong. For Mr. L. 
thus claims for the traffic of those two towns, and its 28 miles 
of Railway, 11-thirteenths of the whole traffic on three times 
that number of miles, which were then open, and 1-third of 
the whole traffic on 13 times that mileage when the whole of 
the lines were opened. When however we remember that all 
the Railwavs centre at Malines, a point between Antwerp 
and Brussels, so that every passenger from whatever quarter^ 
going either to Antwerp or Brussels, passed alon^ the lines 
between those places, the nature of the error is quite evidentt 
At all events, even if he were correct, the smallness of the 
traffic thus left for the remaining miles, would give far mors 
conclusive counter evidence. The similarity between the 
two countries in populousness and Railway acoommodatioik 
fortunately furnishes us with the elements of a comparisbo 
which is quite conclusive. The following table is founded oo 
the traffic of 1844:— 
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ENGLISH AND BELGIAN TRAFFIC IN 1844. 











■' 1 




Population 

per square 

mile 


Mile of 
Railway per 
square mile 


Passengers 

per mile of 

Railway 


■ , -1 ■ • 

Passengers' 
Receipts 
per mile 


England 
Belgium 


324 
368 


0-033 
0-027 


14,400 
9,680 


2,000 
760 



With a greater average population therefore, and with nearly 
as extensive Railway accommodation, and though with fares 
so low that they do not even pay the expenses, only 2*thirds 
as many passengers travelled at all, and these yielded only 
1-third the return. 

We will now note what the accommodation itself is. It is 
remarkable how generally the amount of fare is assumed to 
be the only material difference between Railways. When 
crowded five abreast, in a 1st Class Belgian carriage, and 
smothered with heat and dust, and, when any speed is 
attempted, with such broad and short carriages, rocked worse 
than any ship at sea, I have wondered what we should think 
of such accommodation in England. It would not be endured 
at any price. 

As to the number of trains. Will it be believed that to 
accommodate the whole of this boasted Antwerp and Brussels 
traffic, which we have shewn included the whole traffic in 
every direction, Antwerp has but six trains each way, and 
even these carry goods also ! We have noted that Liverpool 
has 66 passenger trains, or nearly 6 to 1, besides all its 
goods trains. The last Antwerp train starts too at quarter 
past six. 

The line from Ostend to the Prussian frontier is the main 
line. It runs through the heart of the population, and is 
alsO'the highway from England to the Rhine. The length is 
'I69mile8-^the number of through trains is one. Compare 
Cki$ with the table, page 2. Or take a mere cross country 
Hti^.- ' There is one of 160 miles, from Leeds to Cheltenham, 
with (he impediments, however, of an intermediate lift, and 
a^bi^eak' of gauge at one end. Even on this line there are 
trii^dky four through trains each way. Yet with this limited 
regular accommodation, there are none of the English facili- 
ti^'df t^btsiining special trains in cases of emergency. It is 
c^cti Kif theif power — they have not the engines. 

Next, as to the Stations. At Ostend you certainly start 
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from a platform and under cover, yet there is hardly such a 
thing as either t& be seen anywhere elsCi andleaat where most 
wanted. Neither at Ghent, Malines, or Verviers, all stations 
of enormous traffic by the few trains that run, particularly 
Malines, is there platform or roof. But whatever the wea- 
ther, (and when it does not rain the dust is nearly as bad) 
you have to reach your particular train^ only indicated by a 
great boards as best you can, scrambling over an immense 
yard, and crossing in your way half a dozen other lines with 
the corresponding trains in motion on them. Again, I ask, 
would this be endured in England at any price. Then the 
annoyance thus occasioned is greatly aggravated by the fre-» 
quent change of carriage. On the main line, short as it i»^ 
you have actually to change carriages twice, once at MalioeB, 
and then again at Verviers. Then the refreshment rooms will 
not hold 1-fourth of the passengers^ and the one at Verviers 
is particularly small, though the most important one, as it is 
the place of longest stoppage, and of refreshment for the 
through passengers to Cologne. I was ^oing to say, place 
for dining—- the refreshment being for a journey of 14 hours, 
but there is no convenience for any such a meal, though the 
stoppage generally exceeds an hour. 

In respect of speed every thing is in keeping. The crowding 
of the trains, from their small number, is inevitably a source 
of great delay. To throw this partly on the passengers, they 
may refuse to take your luggage if you are not at the station 
10 minutes beforehand, and, from the few hands employed, 
they are so slow about it, that it is advisable and usual to be 
there much before that. The delay in delivering the luggage 
out again is even greater. I have had to wait above nal{ 
an hour. This waste must of course be reckoned in the timev 

The one through train in winter starts at 7 o'clock ii^ 
the morning. In summer at 6. Malines, the first place <^f 
change, is distant 77 miles. The time there is now half paSit 1 1, 
which gives an average so far of 17 miles an hour. TJm 
train reaches Aix-la-Chapelle, the first town over the ifrOi|)r 
tier, about 6 — thus making a complete day's journey outiof 
169 miles. This second distance being 92 milQ9, give^ i()| 
average for that distance of 14 miles an bour^ ai^d.for tJsi^ 
whole distance of 15 miles an hour. Some, may think I jimve 
forgotten to allow for the delay to examine the lugg^^e* 
None however ocours. The luggage is not searched tilldeUr 
vered up to ybu at your- journey's end.' ,)"..*>., 

Then all the expense of properly approaching the towi^s 
has been saved. So that you have sometimes a very.oeosidfffr 
able distance to go to them. ,ty '/ 
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■' Soj toOy et^n the power of speed is sacrificed to economy. 
NdtwifthstaiidiBg our experience of the iirsufficrency of light 
ttAlSj their rails otily weigh 50 lbs per y&rcl^ making our outlay 
ilt|te:^esd of one half on that one item. From the Very favourable 
AattireOf the country^ good curves have been generally ob- 
tainable without any additional expense. There was, however> 
afi^xc^tiott beyond Liege^ and there, for economry's sake, 
i^lDMst with a •succession of the sharpest curves«^so sharp 
ttiafr to get round them with safety, they have put the rails on 
(Afferent levds : so much so that as you ride along, you feel 
tile carriage first falling on this side, and then on the other. 
Then, though some few of the 1st Class carriages are better,* 
most of them consist of two small low compartments into each 
of which nine passengers are crammed, sitting five abreast. 

The fares per mile on the State lines are as follows. The 
tariffs of the conceded lines are rather higher : 



Horse 



1st Class 


iad Class 


3rd Class 


Carriage 


1-22 


0-933 


0-68 


9-76 



State Lines 1-22 0-933 0-58 9-76 6-44 



Taking the simple figures, we can hardly yield the palm. 
For with the exception of the minor difference of the seats, 
we give far more facilities for our lowest fares than the Bel- 
gians do for their highest. In fact, as I have already said, 
whether cheap or dear, we should not here submit to such 
treatment at all. But even the apparent advantage in prices 
ditidippeard on examination. The want of proper attendance. 
Ho that you are ^lad to pay the hangers on, wiioare there by 
the dozen, for that purpose, and as importunate as our old 
stage porters to assist you with yoi^r luggage, must be placed 
rather to the account of annoyance ; and except as shewing 
the mean system throughout, it would not be worth mention- 
ing, that if you ask for a time bill you are charged 2ld. The 
charge for carriages and horses is much higher than on any 
line in England. As to the passengers, I will take a fair 
average case. The 2nd Class forms the bulk of our traffic. 
Now if a 2nd Class passenger should have 100 lbs of luggage 
willt iiim; the Belgium charge per mile would be 

9^^^ iPasdenger ........ '933 

—-, luggage '483 



adi j,i\oiUA:\'.h' < 1*516 

IS^ile the North Western would charge only 1*5 
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But to eoikipare the fares correctly, allowaoee ams.t be 
made for the taxes paid by English lines, and which if not 
laid on the railways must be paid by the travellers in soo^^ 
other form. The London and North Western line alone 
thus directiy contributes the no trifling sum of £160,000 qi. 
year. 

There is the passenger duty of 5 per cent, then the local 
assessments, averaging 4 per cent., and the income tan 
charged upon about 2-t|Mrds, say 2 per cent, making togethet 
11 per cent. I have here overlooked the heavy taxes <MI 
deeds, transfers, receipts, &c. The London and North WesM- 
tern shareholders give 20,000 receipts annually ; and we have 
had a difference in the revenue in one year oi nearly quarter 
of a million for subscription deeds. Nor have I allowed for 
the large sum the Belgians are taxed, merely to make the 
fares meet the expenses. With only the al)ove allowance^ 
however, the last comparison will stand thus— 

English fare 1*5 

Deduct 1 1 per cent *165 



Difference 



1-336 
•181 



Belgian fare 1*516 

Shewing that our fare is the lowest by nearly 1-fiflh of a 
penny, or 13 per cent. 

In considermg the interests of the poorer classes, too, notice 
should be taken of our excursion trains. Thus passei^eni 
have been taken from York to Birmingham, 140 miles, for 
35. Qd. or 3-tenth8 of a penny p«r mile — a charge without 
parallel in any other country. 

The following is a similar comparison to ibe above, wHh 
regard to the large portion of our passengers using day ticketfv 
The luggage here would be less, and I have made bo elaini 
for it. .:■>• 



Belgian . • • • 

London and North! 
Western . ./ 



1st Class 



2-44 
2-49 



2nd Class 



1-88 

1-78 



3rd Class 

M6 
1-41 



H<$rse8 



* j t > rf > 



3-96 



p«iM 



Here, then for our immensely superior accommodation, the 
1st Class are charged only 1-twentieth of a penny 6r 2ii^ 
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cent, more, and the 2nd Class, who far otitnu tuber/ them/ ure 
ctiarged 1-twelftb of a penny, or nearly 6 per centwless. This 
tiirjis the tables. But there are really no elements' for 'saehia 
dbmparison. With their poor accommodation^ a doable 
journey is hardly possible. Take now the two important 
towns of Brussels and Aix-la-Chapelle. They are only 99 
miles apart, A passenger, starting by the first train^ at half 
past 7, will not reach Aix till a quarter ^ to 3, and 
the last return train has already started; but if he' can get 
through his business in one hour and a half, though that will 
hardly suffice him to ride to and from the town, he may get 
half way back, as far as Liege, by nine. The only dilFerence 
even in summer is, that he may have another quarter of an 
hour in Aix ; but on giving him this, he is required to start 
one hour and a quarter earlier, an additional hour being con- 
sumed on the road. The advantage of summer's day-light 
is not given to the travellers, but on the contrary, turned 
to their loss, and the time added to that usually occupied on 
the road, to enable the railway to cany the extra summer 
traffic without materially increasing their meagre supply of 
trains. 

Now, supposing in England, a gentleman at Birmingham 
has occasion to visit London, 112 mile's offi Starting com- 
fortably at half past 9, he may be four hours in London, and 
back by 8. 

Or more convenient still, on the Great Western line, an 
Exeter man starting at half past 6, may be in London 6 and a 
half hours, and home by 10, having travelled nearly 400 
miles. 

Thesedelays too, must put all through travellers to far greater 
expense in hotel charges, than any saving in fares. Thus, no 
passenger from beyond Cologne can possibly get through in a 
day^ nor even from Cologne, unless be submits to the fatigue 
of a 14 hours journey, while there is no English line of that 
lengthy on which that distance may not be performed in 6 
hours. 

The following are the Belgian charges for cattle and goods 
compared with the North Western rates. 



J . 



=Ti '.'.♦• 


Ox 


Coals 


Bale Goods 


Silks 


Belgium 
England 


1-21 
0-85 


1-61 
0-876 


2-415 
2- 


3-22 
2-5 



■f. 
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On every «[»' of these itemSy which are of Kf thore import- 
aiice in reference to commerce, than the passenger fares, our 
charges themselves without making any allowance for th^ 
taxes, are therefore very greatly lower. 

Ten7i«.-«*Such is the result of a comparison of the actual 
payments. But even if this were not so favourable, before, 
the Belgian rates could be quoted against Companies who 
have incurred every risk, the parties must be put on a par. 
If a nation itself thus incurs the risk, this must be allowed 
for on any comparison. To form a parallel then, I must first 
make the same allowances as before. I must suppose the lug- 
gage charge dropped, and day tickets allowed. The South 
Eastern Gompany^s experience is that the day tickets re- 
duce the full fares 1-tenth. I must then deduct 1\ per cent, 
for direct taxes, as paid by the North Western, from the pas- 
senger receipts, and the income tax from the net receipts. 
Taking for this purpose their returns in 1845 for a basis, and 
making these deductions, I then find that I must double the 
passenger fares (which are the only ones that admit of in- 
crease), and assume that the traffic falls off only 1-fifth (far 
too favourable for truth) to render the return a bare 5 per 
cent, on the outlay, — an amount which I should trust there 
is no one to contend is too high a profit for those with whose 
charges the comparison is made — ^the bold and indefatigable 
founders of the railway system of the world. 

The following comparison shews the Belgian fares thus 
doubled, and parallel to them the London and North Western 
passenger fares, and goods rates :— 



o 

CO 



Belgian 
North 1 
Western/ 



2-44 
2-10 



CO 






1-86 
1-60 






M6 

1-00 

I 



I 

•c 



9-66 
4-24 



o 



6-44 
2-97 



M 

o 



1-21 
0-86 



3 



1.61 
0.87 



^-1 

cd O 
CQ O 



2-415 



S 

tarn 



3.22 



2000 2-50 



It is quite clear then that the Belgian lines are miserably 
inferior to ours in every species of accommodation, and in 
an equal degree even higher priced. 

None of tne conceded lines are yet finished. I have meii- 
tioned that the fares are rather higher, though they.ane 
equally free from taxes. They have been granted too oti the 
most favourable terms. The lines are conceded without any 
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pretious expeaditore, and before any sabsoriptkn is opened, 
;K>that subscribers know at once their positioiu We shall 
find this to be the uniform practice in all countries except 
::£ngland» 

PRUSSIAN RAILWAYS. 

Aecommodaiion.'^^A glance atPrussia affordssimiliarevidetice 
4yf the great superiority of our Railways. Thuson the Prussian 
continuation of the line we have just so fully ezaminedy there 
are, at the present moment^ only 3 trains a day each way. 
'This is almost beyond belief when we remember that, in- 
•d^hdently of this being the hi^h road to the Rhine, Aix is 
eniy 43 miles from Cologne, and has more than 40,000 in- 
liabitants, whilst Cologne has nearly 80,000 ; and that Aix is 
-besides a place of great resort for its baths, and from its being 
.the only Prusian town where gambling is allowed. Yet there 
are only 2 Belgian trains carried on, and a 3rd added ; and 
evten in summer there is only 1 more, and goods trucks often 
•form half the train. The stations and carriaiges are, however, 
rather better than the Belgian ; but not so the speed. The 
-announced time for the 43 miles is 2 hours and three quarters. 
This would give rather above 15 miles an hour. This would 
be bad enough, but what with its Belgian trains being behind 
time,andtheir own engines being overloaded with luggage, par- 
ticularly in the summer,4 hours are often consumed on the road. 
16 miles beyond Cologne lies Bonn, a pleasant town, much re- 
:80rted to, particularly by the English. As a favour however, 
granted it is said to the Cologne hotel-keepers, the rail- 
ways do not unite, and the correspondence between them is 
so bad that travellers going on, though the distance is under 
60 miles, can rarely accomplish it under 7 hours, or reach 
Bonn till 6 in the evening. Thus, last summer, unless you 
started at half-past 6, you had to wait for the train which 
should come by at 11. That train professed to correspond with 
a Bonn train. Even if it did you would be 6 hours over 60 
miles. But this was a Prussian fiction. The time between 
tile trains was 50 minutes. Even if the trains were punctual 
iluB Would seldom suffice to get out your luggage, and ride to 
.'the further end of the town. You had therefore to wait 2 
hours in Cologne, and were then 50 minutes more in reach- 
»g Bonn, which would be about 6 o'clock, making the whole 
^me 7 hours. I have already mentioned that in returning, it 
is impessible to come through in the day from Bonn to Ostend, 
ihough the distance is under 230 miles. Even for this poor 
■Ke g mmodatioti the charges are in pence, per mile, exclusive 
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of higg^vft^l^ Class passengers 1*68, for 2ih} Glass 1*20, 
for 3rd Class 0*84, for lOOlbs. luggage 0*45, for a horse 6-8, 
aiid for a carriage 9*2. 

No taxes are paid, and if allowance be made for these, it 
will be seen, as in the case oi Belgiuni, that the fares them- 
selves are even higher than ours. But even if they were not, 
the receipts, of this railway average hardly 1-foarth of the 
average of the whole of ours, and have never yielded any 
profit. Neither here then is there a single element of cook 
parison to our disadvantage. 

Terms. — In comparison with Prussia also is the greater 
accommodation afforded by our Companies only rendered more 
apparent on considering the difference in the circumstanoes. 
The average cost of the lines is much lower even than in 
Belgium, being only £10,000 a mile. The Aix line was an ex- 
ception. (1844, C. k. A pp. 2.) The advantage of this to the 
shareholders is much more than the mere savmg of capital, as 
in districts that afford such cheap lines there are none of the 
risks of unforeseen difficulties wnich render our railway in- 
vestments so precarious. Then the execution of the Railways, 
though not undertaken by the Government, has been committed 
to shareholders on terms the most favourable that could well 
be devised to lessen the speculative nature of the investment ; 
and so enable and justify the enactment of the most favour- 
able terms for the public. 

The following are the principal points of the arrangements. 
Projectors on applying for a line nave merely to furnish the 
principal particulars of it. Till they have obtained the royal 
sanction tney have no occasion to lay the line out ; and they 
may then do it as it suits them, subject to the royal sanction. 
On the completion of the line they have power for 3 years to 
charge what they like. At the end of that period the Govern- 
ment calculates what tolls would bring in 6 per cent., or what- 
ever has been made, more than 6 per cent., not exceeding 10 
per cent., on the capital sunk, ana they then fix tolls accord- 
ingly. At these tolls they have thenceforth power, if they 
choose it, to lic^ise other parties to use the line ; and the 
Company are thenceforth limited to the extent that their 
future charges must not exceed such tolls by more than will 
yield 10 per cent, on their carrying stock. 

The Companies are freed from the trade tax, and all>ta^ 
and fees on purchases, and on their subscription deeds and 
shares. A power of taxation is, however, reserved, but this iii 
restricted to what will indemnify for any loss of revenue, aild 
the constitution of a fund to redeem the ca{Htal, .wh»ch;af 
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course will not be raised so as to interfere with tbe dividend^ 
as the benefit of the redemption is to be applied entirely in 
in reduction of the fares, rower of purchase is resenred on 
payment of 26 years profit. And the Companies are guaranteed 
against any competing lines for 30 years after oompletion. 
(1839, C. R. AppO 

With such arrangements every possible advantage may be 
demanded for the public. 

AMERICAN RAILWAYS. 

Accommodation. — ^The United States yield similar evidence, 
but of a value of its own from its opposite direction. In 
America they do not labour under the disadvantage of 
poverty, but thinness of population, and the result corres- 
ponds. The trains are necessarily very few, and all the accom- 
modations are of the poorest kind. Indeed they can hardly 
be called railways at all. The nature of the ground is gene- 
rally favourable, but no saving from this source could possibly 
reduce the cost of substantial railways to their expenditure. 
Thus the expense of the first 3,500 miles averaged only 
£4,800, which would not more than pay for the one item of a 
good permanent way ; and the subsequent average is still less. 
(1844, C. R, App. 2.) The speed is therefore necessarily 
very low, and averages only 12 or 16 miles an hour. The 
wealth, however, making up for the thinness of the popula- 
tion, the charges are even higher than in England. There 
is seldom more than one class, and the charge is generally 
about 2*6 per passenger per mile, and for goods 3*5 per 
ton per mile. 1 observe power granted on one line to charge 
for passengers as much as 4d. a mile, and 2^. 2d. extra for 
all distances under 10 miles, and for goods 5d. per ton per mile, 
besides expenses. (1839, C. R. App. 2.) Those persons then 
who can talk about nothing but the speedy ruin sure to ensue 
from our high fares, I must beg to study America. The ac- 
knowledged go-a-head propensities of whose inhabitants often 
cause the same class of persons great anxiety. 

Terms, — In pursuing these inquiries I must beg these gentle- 
men not to omit also to observe tiie facilities offered in America 
to Railway Companies. The projectors are incorporated, and 
pow^r is granted them to make their proposed lines, without 
Any previous plans, but ** by such route as they shall deem 
expedient :'^ and all this, before the subscription lists are 
even opened. To give a specimen of the details, I find in one 
Acty power granted to the company to increase the capital 50 
per cent, and to make use of their credit without any limitation. 
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and by means of it raise '^ any portion ** by loan. The profit is 
not limited till it exceed 15 percent.; and there is a guarantee 
that no other line shall be sanctioned for 30 years after com- 
pletion, whose '' probable effect/' would be to lessen their 
traflSc. In another case there is power to double the capital, 
and no restriction on the dividend on the whole till it exceed 
12 per cent., when half the surplus is to go to the education 
fund. (1839, C. R, App. 2, 3.) 



FRENCH RAILWAYS. 

Accommodation. — ^The French traffic is much less than the 
English ; but admitting of higher charges than the Belgian, 
the accommodation is better than the Belgian, though still 
greatly inferior to the English. To compare their lines with 
ours: — the lines already formed must of course be their most im- 
portant lines. The Paris and Rouen Railway, then, (85 miles 
long) connects Paris with a town of 100,000 inhabitants, and 
embraces also the important traffic of Paris with its port of 
Havre, as well as a large portion of the English traffic, yet its 
traffic is only about equal to that on our pleasure line to South- 
ampton. Then to accommodate this traffic it has only 7 long 
trains and 1 short train each way» while on the Southampton 
line there are 10 long trains and 7 short trains each way. 
The time on the Rouen line is 4 hours^ and with 2 trains 7 
hours. On the South Western, 3 miles longer, the quickest 
train takes 2 hours and 20 minutes, the slowest, 4 hours and 
3D minutes. The average is 3 hours and 33 minutes. 

The Orleans line is the most important in the kingdom. 
Orleans has itself above 40,000 inhabitants ; distant only 75 
miles from Paris, and the line is also traversed by the addi- 
tional traffic to proceed by the Centre of France line, and the 
line continuing by Blois (pop. 15,000) to Tours, (70 miles 
further, pop. 30,000) ; whence two lines are being constructed ; 
one by Angers (pop. 40,000) to the large port of Nantes, 
(pop. 80,000) ; and the other by Poitiers, (pop. 25,000) ; and 
AngoulSine, (pop. 20,000) to the wine port of France, Bour- 
deaux, with above 100,000 inhabitants. Thus the weekly 
traffic to Orleans now averages £86 per mile ; while the 
Loudon and North Western averages only £90. Yet there 
are but 9 trains each way as far as Orleans, and only 3 of these 
proceed to Tours; and even of the 9 trains 3 are goods trains. 
The quickest speed is 23 miles per hour; the average is only 
1 7 miles. There is not one English line so badly accom- 
modated • 
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The line between Paris and Brussels, the capitals of two 
IcingdomSy ingrosses, in addition to its own traffic, a large 
share of the traffic to England. It is 229 miles long. It 
may therefore be considered nearly as important as any line. 
Compare then the following table with that at p. 2. 



Daily Trains 


Short 


running Miles. 




80 


100 


200 


Paris and Brussels 


12 


15 


13 


5 



Of the two through trains from Paris the quickest is 12 
hours and a quarter on the road, giving an average of 18 
miles an hour; and the other takes 17 hours and a half, 
giving an average of 14 miles an hour; it leaves at ten at 
night, and never reaches Brussels till half-past three the fol- 
lowing afternoon. 

As in Belgium the crowding the trains necessarily compels 
great waste of time; and equally, the similar sacrifice to 
economy of the gradients and curves (a principal means by 
which the boasted low figures have been obtained), has 
placed a permanent impediment in the way of our quick and 
cheap locomotion. A glance at a map of the important line 
to wnich I have last referred, in its unceasing tortuosities, 
gives a fair specimen of what the French are content to take 
as a 1st Class line. 

No lowness of fare can compensate for these deficien- 
cies. The following are the fares generally allowed. I have 
placed parallel to them the London and North Western pas- 
senger fares and goods rates, altered according to the 
difference of the charges on them. I have deducted 10 per 
cent, from the passenger fares for the day tickets, then 
l-sixtieth for the difference between the Government duties, 
(it exceeds this on the 1st and 2nd Class fares); I have then 
deducted 2 per cent, for local rates, (they often reach nearly 
3 per cent., so this will clearly allow for the trifling French 
chiarges under that head, which are only those on ordinary 
lan4) ; and then I have deducted 2 per cent, for income tax. 
In the case of the 3rd Class, I have, on the contrary, added 
the amount of the French tax. The goods rates I have not 
altered, as the French rates are charged above 3 per cent. 
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1-25 


•92 
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1-66 
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Western S 
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■69 


4- 2-54 


085 0-87 


'■ •■' '■ 
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It appears then that even with our superior accommodation, 
our charges on the 1st and 2nd Class, with nothing extra for 
luggage, is the emallest fraction higher than the French, and 
on the 3rd Class, which fonni the bulk of foreign traffic, our 
charge is the lower by more than 3 per cent. The Rouen 
fares however are higher; and to shew the effect of the 
chaise for luggage, the following is a comparison for passen- 
gers with onfy 56 lbs. of luggage: — 



lit CUm 



Rouen line .... 
Orleans line '. . . 
L. 8c N. Western line 



214 
1-96 
1-78 



1-81 
1-47 
1-27 



3rd Clan 



1-46 

1-16 
0-89 



On this comparison the excess of the French fares is very 
great. 

The amount of the chaise for ?oods, however, where the 
excess is even greater, is of mucn more importance. And 
it will be observed that the excess is greatest, the charges 
being more than double, on the lowest pnced goods, and then- 
fore least able tobearit, and on the heaviest goods, which most 
form the bulk of the traffic. Notonlyis the French tariff muth 
higher, but from their greatly inferior canal accommodatim), 
there will be little check upon it. Nor is theextra allowance 
merely in chaises ; the speed of the goods trains is only 10 
miles an hour, and the Companies have the same license as 
all the common carriers, of keeping goods for two days. So 
that they can insure full loads. The following comparison 
of actual charges I have calculated from some figures in Mr. 
Salomon's pamphlet. 
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Orleans line . • . 
L. & N. Western line 
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To shew the eflfect of so great a difference on the poor, 
and on our manufacturers^ I will take the instance of coal. 
In the Midland counties, if coal is carried 150 miles, even at 
one penny per ton per mile, its price is trebled. 

There is however an important difference still unnoticed. 
The risk as speculators, as we shall see on considering the 
terms, is little more than in Befgium, which would consider- 
ably reduce the sum necessary for profit; but besides this, 
large sums have been directly contributed by Government. 

The following lines have had the assistance mentioned. 
As the Havre hne, though complete, is still raising money 
on terms equivalent to a perpetual 5 per cent., advances by 
Government must be worth at least 5 per cent. 



Line 


Gift 


Loans, at 3 per 


Value of advance, 






cent. 


at 5 per cent. 


Avignon 
Basle . . 


1,660,000 




78,000 


600,000 




26,000 


Bordeaux 


2,800,000 




140,000 


Centre • . 


1,400,000 




70,000 


Cette . . , 


720,000 




36,000 


Havre . • 


320,000 




16,000 






400,000 


8,000 


Nantes • . 


960,000 




48,000 


Northern 




3,600,000 


72,000 


Rouen • . 




660,000 


1 1,200 


Strasburg 


4,000,000 




200,000 


VersaillesCLB) 




200,000 


4,000 


Western 


2,600,000 




130,000 


12 lines. 


14,860,000 


4,760,000 


£838,200 



. Here then is a direct charge on the nation of little short of 
a million a year in reduction of the fares of only 12 lines, 
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and yet both the accommodation is worse, and the fans 
hio!;her than on our lines. 

Terms. — ^The excellence of the French system of legislation is 
a common topic. It is asserted that the construction of the 
French lines has been obtained on terms which, though the 
Companies are restricted to far lower fares than in England, 
yet, at the same time, secures the lapsing to the nation after a 
few years of the entire property in the Railways themselves. 

We have however seen, with regard to the fares, that their 
lowness is no concession by the Companies, but caused by the 
nature of the traffic ; and that^ when properly compared with 
ours, they are hardly any of them really lower; while the 
accommodation is so inferior, that, at least, they are not 
nearly so cheap as the English fares. Such being the fact, 
it would be rather extraordinary if the Companies had ob- 
tained less favourable terms. If so it is obvious that the 
saving has been completely misapplied, and would have been 
much better employed in improvmg the accommodation. 

The following is the system : — It is a principle of the 
French Monarchy that the main through-fares should be 
entirely under its control. All the principal roads are so, and 
on the introduction of Railways it waR assumed as a matter 
of course that they should be so too. The favourable spirit 
in which this government-meddling is viewed, is thus 
amusingly referred to in a passage which has been quoted 
from the Report of the Committee on the Northern Railway : 
''Nous aimons le frein administratif; noussemblons quelque- 
fois le subir avec humeur; mais nous serious des ames en 
peine, s'il venait sL nous faire d^faut : nous en avons besoin,— 
du moins nous en sommes persuades, et c'est tout un.'^ And 
so too in the Report of the Committee on the Lyons and 
Avignon line, it is assumed as so certain that the king would 
take possession of all the Railways long before the leases 
expire, that it is suggested that it is more desirable to appoint 
as the subject for competition, the amount of pecuniary 
assistance than the length of the lease. 

The Government accordingly ascertained the cost atid 
traffic of the principal lines, and endeavoured to obtain 
parties to contract for their execution, on receiving stith 
assistance, by way of loan or direct gift, or guarantee of 
interest, as, with a share of the profits for a certain number of 
years, till repayment of their outlay, would make it answer 
their purpose. This plan, however, after several years' trial, 
proving a failure, a law was passed in 1842, directing all the 
works of the Railways to be executed by Government, and 
that they should be then let to parties to complete, by adding 
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the taite and stations, and to work for a term of years. Under 
this law the Great Northern line has been completed^ with 
the difference, that the Company are to repay the cost of the 
works in a certain number of years, with 3 per cent, interest. 
Other lines are similarly in course of construction. 

A Railway mania having however since occurred, the Cham*- 
her has attempted to take advantage of it, and has so far 
altered the arrangement as to throw as much additional risk 
as it could on the new Companies. Except these cases, which 
however successful, must greatly impede the construction of 
the Railways and involve many in ruin, we must consider the 
French system to be as provided by this law ; namely, that the 
cost and risk of the construction is borne by the nation, and 
till the lines are complete there is no outlay by the Companies. 

As a specimen of the arrangements, may be quoted those 
for the important line from Lyons to Avignon. The 
Government first surveyed and selected the line, ascertain* 
ing the traffic, and discussing the route, by regular inqui- 
ries in every department with the parties interested, either as 
landowners or traders. They then prepared an Expose des 
Motifs, a lengthy document, relating the main particulars of 
the route, and the result of their inquities, and discussing the 
best mode of getting the line executed. To this they annexed 
a Projet de loi, proposing to guarantee to any parties 4 per 
cent, for 30 years, but limiting the dividends to 10 per cent., 
reserving power of purchase, and offering the line for compe- 
tition for any period not exceeding 99 years. 

The particular terms of the grant were further defined 
in a Cahier de Charges. This contains a general descrip- 
tion of the route, regulates the gradients, curves, stations, 
level crossings, bridges, tunnels, &c. and settles the tolls. 
It directs that the line be divided into sections of rather less 
than 13 miles, and requires a plan and section of at least one 
section to be finished every 4 months, and requires sufficient 
eapital for each section to be subscribed, and 20 per cent, 
paid up before that section be commenced. Then if the Com- 
pany fail to complete, the line to be relet, the Company for- 
feiting half their deposits, (rather less than 2 per cent.) and 
if there are no biddings, the Company to keep the sections 
completed on the previous terms. Upon these documents a 
Committee of the Chamber having made further inquiries, 
drew up a long report, and recommended that instead of gua- 
ranteeing interest, a gift should be offered, and that, as already 
iden^ioned, the competition should be on the amount of the 
gift instead of the length of the term (1839, C. R. App. 6>. 
All this was arranged by 1837, or ten years since, but it has 
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not been till just now that Government has gucceeded in getting 
any parties to undertake the line, and the papers haye jusl 
announced that a large body of the shareholders are aaJling 
for a dissolution. i 

The risk even on these terms^ which are the least favourable 
demandedof any Company^ is obviously very small, and is much 
less than some may imagine. Should any unforeseen difficulty 
arise, the nation having the reversion, will unquestionably have 
to bear the loss. The original contracts for the London and 
Birmingham line were let at the estimates, yet the Company had 
to make good the deficiency. It could not be otherwise. If the 
loss be large, it must always fall on those principally interested* 
And on the French lines the terms are such as to insure this. 
Thus, on the Lyons and Avignon line, as the Company's for- 
feit on failing to complete is, as we have seen, only 2 per cent, 
on the reletting, all the rest of the depreciation must fall on the 
nation ; and the Company being in possession, would be in a 
better position to treat than any fresh parties^ so that, in fact, 
this is guaranteeing them against loss. There has been ex- 
perience enough already of uiis result. The St. Etienoe Rail- 
way was granted to those bidding the lowest tariff for coal: the 
sum bid was 9'8c. per ton. This proving ruinous they have 
been allowed to raise it to 12'5c. So the grantees of the Ver* 
sailles right bank line agreed to charge 98 cents. This has 
been raised to 1/. 72c. or nearly double. The left bank line 
being insolvent, has had a loan of five million francs. The La 
Teste line also has had an extension of its lease from 34 yeara 
to 74, ( 1 846, C. R.E. App.) and the official organ is now holding 
out a promise of assistance to the new Companies in their 
present difficulties. 

Then the lines being laid out with an ultimate view to profit 
by the Government itself, there is every reasonable security 
against competing lines, and the establishment of new lines 
being regulated according to the state of the market, gives 
further assistance in obtaining the funds.* As to such ri^k too 
as is left on the Companies, instead of, as in England, the risk 
beingstrictly confined to the Companies by the clause preventing 
their borrowing above 1-third of their capital, which gives a near-r 
ly perfect security to the lender, the French Companies may rcH 
lieve themselves to any extent that they can get parties to trust 
them. This is probably a bad rule, but it is equally an im« 
mense advantage to the Companies. 

By granting these favourable terms, the Government has at 
length secured the completion of the two trunk lines, and i40 
miles of a third line, which I have described, and coriaideraUe 
progress is being made in some others, but whether it will tbtts 
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suoceed in establishing a general system seems very question^ 
able. For instance, we have seen that it is still doubtful whe*- 
tkier the important Lyons and Avignon line is yet off their 
hftnds. Yet Lyons is the principal town of the silk trade, and 
has considerably above 150,000 inhabitants. Avignon has 
neariy 35,000 inhabitants, and is a place of great resort. Mar- 
seilles has above 150,000 inhabitants, and is the principal port 
of France, and the estimate for this line is only £13,000 a 
mile. The railways were undertaken by Government in 1835, 
which was before any considerable extension of our lines. 
Hardly any progress was made till 1840, when, after they had 
been offered two years, 3 lines were granted. None were 
granted in 1841, and o^ly 1 in 1842, and notwithstanding 
the stimulus since then of the Railway mania, we find that 
even 3000 mile^ have not yet been sanctioned, which is 
barely as many miles as we have actually completed. Of 15 
lines let by tender, only 6 are yet in operation. Of these, 4 
are those 1 have named above as having received relief, and 
the other 2 have not yet been able to complete their capital; 
and of the 9 uncommenced, at least 3 have very little prospect 
of completion (1846, C.R.E. App. 8). While to give France 
equal accommodation per square mile to that of the lines now 
in progress in England and Wales, there must be executed 
25,000 miles, or considerably more than eight times the 
amount yet attempted. 

As the opinion is rather general that the French terms 
are more favourable to the nation than ours, while I have 
freely spoken of them as more favourable to the share- 
holders, a word or two more on the subject seems required. 
In one sense, both these statements may be true. The French 
nation having taken upon itself the chief part of the risk, it 
destroys the claim of the shareholders to the profit on that 
risk, and is entitled to lower fares than it would otherwise be; 
or the benefit of the saving in such other mode as it may prefer. 
So far, in that sense, the French terms are unquestionably more 
favourable to the nation; though, in fact, the risk of loss which 
it has taken upon itself must be at least an equivalent draw- 
back. On the other hand, if the shareholders' share of the 
Erofit is not diminished to the same extent as the risk has 
een, it is quite clear that to them the terms are more favour^ 
able than the English terms, though they may not divide so 
large dividends. Now, that the latter must be the fact, is 
evident from the known deficiency of capital in France, and 
wbich has become extremely manifest on the present occasion* 
This deficiency rendered it necessary for the French Govern- 
ment to offer better profits than could be obtained in Eng- 
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land^ to secure the execution of the lines at all. The extent 
to which English capital has flowed into the French Railways 
is conclusive proof of this. It is very curious to find Mr. M. 
quoting tliis fact in support of his own views. I think be oven- 
rates the amount of such investment. The lines chiefly takeri 
up here are those which carry the English traffic, and they 
were taken up by the English Companies interested in that 
traffic. To whatever extent, however, such investment has 
taken place, it is clearly evidence that the investment, though 
abroad, is considered as good even for Englishmen as any to 
be had in England. Yet Mr. M. points to it, and says : " We 
are selling our Railways too cheap. For, see, how many go 
and buy the dearer French ones. They would give more lor 
ours if we would only ask it." I wonder what Mr. M. would 
say to his foreman, were he to suggest raising the price of his 
English silks because his customers preferred French ones. 

The sure success of main lines of Railway being now well 
known, and to the evidence of this in England, the French 
documents repeatedly point, and the French Government 
having by the system I have described reduced the sharehol- 
ders' risk to a minimum, it is evident that were it in England, 
capitalists would readily advance their money on any line 
promising 6 per cent. How sure an investment the French 
lines are considered, is evident from the terms of purchase 
being a guarantee of the full income, which is assuming a 
value that for a perpetuity would be at least 27 or 28 years 
purchase. Now the principal French lines which have been 
hitherto established, are main lines, sure to yield 10 or 20 per 
cent. The shareholders of the Orleans line were guaranteed 

4 per cent., and yet the traffic is such that the shares have 
already risen to 260 per cent. There is no hocus pocus in the 
principle of leasing. It is only a mode of disposing of the 
surplus profit. The policy of it I shall have to consider here- 
after. All we have now to consider is, whether the tax to 
carry it out is an extra charge on the shareholders. As then, on 
these lines the profits were sure to be, not only the necessary 

5 per cent, but from 10 to 20 per cent., it is evident that a tax 
that in no instance engrosses more than 2 per cent., — (on the 
Orleans line it is but 1 per cent.) must be considered an ex- 
tremely light tax, and the position of the shareholders remark*- 
ably favourable. 

In closing this comparison with foreign Railways, I must 
notice an objection that will probably be made to my hav- 
ing compared with the present foreign charges, some of the 
lowest charges in England, being those of the oldest lin(e> 
which I assume will shortly become the rule, while I have 
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made no allo^rance for similar improvements abroad. In the 
first place, as I have shewn that the accommodation abroad 
iamuch inferior to the accommodation in England, it is 
evident that it will be a long while before any improvement 
that may take place there, will bring foreign railways even up 
toour present standard ; particularly considering the obsta- 
cles arising from the inferiority even in their construction ; and 
it may fairly be assumed that our Railways generally, will have 
r^ched the standard of the London and North Western long' 
before that period. This is least to be doubted with respect 
to France, whose railways are the best. For her system of 
leasing, as I shall shew hereafter, places the more serious impe-*-^ 
diments in the way of her progress. 

I have only further to observe that, should any one still 
cqbtend, and should it prove to be the fact, that foreign Rail<^ 
vfiys will shortly surpass ours, as the following pages will 
place beyond all doubt, that the public have no claim on our 
Railway Companies for greater concession to public conve- 
nience, if it should be deemed advisable that further accom- 
modation be supplied, it will simply devolve on the nation to 
provide it for herself. 



CLAIMS OF ENGLISH RAILWAY COMPANIES. 

Origin of Railways, — It has clearly appeared in the foregoing 
pages, that the terms under which our Railway accommoda-^ 
tion has been obtained, have been far less favourable to the 
shareholders than has been the case in any other country ; 
and yet that, notwithstanding these disadvantages, the accom- 
modation itself is far superior. It might however, yet be true» 
that our Companies might reasonably be required to afford 
still better accommodation. 

It therefore remains for us to examine more exactly what 
are the difficulties with which our shareholders have had, or 
still have to contend, and the relation these difficulties bear to 
i\\e profits made. And it will be desirable at the same time 
tQ: ascertain whether any of those obstacles can be removed^ 
either to assist Railway Companies to attain such further 
pfTip^ts as they are justly entitled to, or to obtain for the 
public the extension of Railway accommodation on more 
aqvantageous terms. 
■ Qn entering on the first question it is necessary to revert to 
a. time which many persons seem not to remember ever 
exisjted. I do not think I can better pourtray, under what 
ciffCfMinstances Railways were started, than by referring to a 
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long able article advocating Railways, which was puUisbed 
in the summer of 1826> and which is to be found in the 
leading periodical, ** the Quarterly Review," No. 62. The 
writer to shew that he is fully aware of the wild spirit then 
abroad, so that he is not led away by it^ thus commences :-— 
*^ It must be allowed that we live in an age of speculation and 
experiment — ^the one always conducive to the estabUshment of 
truth and sound principles — the other, too often leading to 
nothing but delusion and disappointment/' He then speaks ' 
of '^ the avidity with which scnemes, (as wild, some of them, 
as were ever hatched in the College of Laputa,) are seized 
upon." To caution us, however not to condemn too hastily, 
he reminds us that, ** The brilliant flame from coal sas, which 
lightens up our streets, and renders us as safe by night as by 
day, was but a few years ago considered as a subject fit only 
to be sneered at in the hands of a bungling German." Again 
— ^^ It is true that we who in this age are accustomed to roU 
along our hard and even roads at the rate of eight or nine miles 
an hour can hardly imagine the inconveniences which beset 
our great grandfathers." These past dangers he then pro* 
ceeds to describe. He then reminds us that Railways are no 
new inventions, and that even steam engines had been used 
upon them some time before — that an engine at Merthyr 
Tydvil had drawn 10 and a half tons nine miles without fresh 
water, at a rate of 5 and a half miles an hour ; and since then at 
Middleton, an engine had drawn 105 tons 3 and a half miles an 
hour. Bat presently, fearing lest he should be thought to be go* 
ing too far,tuming round, he observes: ''As to those persons who 
speculate on making Railways generally throughout the King- 
dom, and superseding all the canals, all the waggons, mails, 
and stage coaches, post chaises, and in short every other 
mode of conveyance by land and by water, we deem them and 
their visionary schemes unworthy of notice. What for 
instance can be more palpably absurd and ridiculous than the 
following paragraph." Here follows an account of the ex- 
pected cost and traffic of a Woolwich line, containing *' as 
locomotive machines moving with twice the velocity, and with 
greater safety/' (the italics are not mine) " must in a great 
degree supersede the coaches, the Company will probably 
obtain," &c. On this he adds : " We are not surprised that 
Mr. Peter Moore, and some of his co-directors, who probably 
never saw a steam engine on a Railway, should put their 
names to such pure nonsense as this, but we hardly expected 
that Mr. Telford, the Engineer, should have lent it the sanc- 
tion of his: " and then to weaken the authority of this name, 
he quotes a great mistake once made by Mr. Telford,<m quite 
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another subjecty and proceeds : '^ In a similar strain we find a 
countryman of Mr. Telford's writing thus — 'We shall be 
carried at the rate of 400 miles a day with all the ease we now 
enjoy in a steam boat, &c. &c.' With all these assurances^ 
we should as soon expect the people of Woolwich to suffer 
themselves to be fired off upon one of Congreves' ricochet 
rockets, as trust themselves to the mercy of such a machine 
going at such a rate. We will back old Father Thames against 
the Woolwich railway for any sum." 

Then to shew what might reasonably be expected he gives 
an account of some recent experiments made by Mr. Stephexv* 
son at Killingworth, where a maximum speed of nine and a 
half miles an hour^ had been obtained, and in odc instance an 
average speed of seven and 1-fifth miles : and he quotes the 
opinion of Mr. Silvester, who took part in the experiments^ 
that it would not be safe to go more than 9 or 10 miles an 
hour, and thus supports it: **No doubt it would. For if 
ponderous bodies, moving at a velocity of ten or twelve miles an 
hour, were to impinge on any sudden obstruction, or a wheel 
break, they would be shattered like glass bottles dashed on 
a pavement. Then what would become of the Woolwich 
Railroad passengers in such a case, whirling along at 16 or 
18 miles an hour, as Mr. Telford says, 'with greater safety* 
than the ordinary coaches. We trust, however, that Parlia^ 
ment will in all the Railways it may sanction, limit the speed 
to eight or nine miles an hour, which we entirely agree with 
Mr. Silvester, is as great as can be ventured upon with safety,'^ 

Before leaving this curious article, let us just observe that 
within 20 years the engines quoted as drawing a few tons 
nine miles, at five and a half miles an hour without fresh 
water, and whose taking passengers 400 miles a day is consi- 
dered the very greatest of absurdities, have been changed into 
locomotives daily taking passengers 400 miles in nine hours. 

In this same year the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
Company applied for an Act but were refused it. In the fol- 
lowing year they obtained it, but with no notion at that time 
of using locomotives. On the completion of part of their line 
however, at the request of Mr. Stephenson they tried some 
locomotives, and successfully — ^the cost of working them, how- 
ever, for a long period was very heavy, and far exceeding the 
estimate. 

I have now lying before me a small map, dated 1832, it 
has faintly traced upon it nearly the only schemes then much 
more than dreamed of. These are lines from Southampton to 
Londom^-ffom London by Birmingham to Warrington — from 
Livm'po(d io Manchester, with two branches — from Sheffield 
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to Manchester— one dotted to Leeds — the Leeds and Selby*-* 
the Stockton and Darlington — and the Newcastle and (Jar- 
lisle. Of these the Liverpool and Manchester, the towns 
between which there is the largest traffic in the world, was in 
successful operation. The Southampton, when executed, 

S roved for long a ruinous speculation. The Sheffield and 
lanchester, though sanctioned, could find none bold enongh 
to make it. The Leeds and Selby proved a greater loss than 
the Southampton ; and the Newcastle line shared the same 
fate. On the fly leaf of this map are promises that the 
journey from London to Liverpool shall be performed in 10 
hours ; it holds out that the traffic to Birmingham is £600,000 
a year — and states that that line will cost £2,500,000, and 
that 1,900 shares have been subscribed. In the year 1830 
Parliamentary sanction had been sought for the Liverpool por- 
tion, but the parties were refused a hearing, because there had 
been omitted from the notice, out of two hundred parishes, 
the name of a constablewick. In 1831, plans had been pre- 
pared for the London portion, but no application had been made 
to Parliament. In this year application was made; and it 
was rejected on the ground, directly expressed, that the land- 
owners objected to it. In the following year these landowners 
having at immense cost been appeased, both these lines were 
sanctioned. So little however was the utility of Railways 
yet understood, even by their promoters, that I find as late as 
the next year, 1834, one of the most active of them writing 
thus: ''Is it to be taken for granted, that because" the Li- 
verpool and Manchester Railway succeeds that, *' travellers 
for pleasure, &c., shall all yield up the comforts of their tra- 
velling carriage and post horses, and ensconce themselves 
behind the smoke of a steam engine?" In this year applica- 
tion was made for part of the line of nearly equal importance, 
that from London to Bristol. The promoters had not yet been 
able to raise capital for the whole. The opponents were 
allowed to debate the matter for 67 days in the Commons* 
Committee, and the Lords threw the Bill out without a hear- 
ing ; and a grand public dinner was held by the opposition, to 
celebrate the defeat, at which they presented a splendid piece 
of plate to their Coryphseus, and the heir of a JDuke, now a 
Duke, presided. In the following year however the line was 
sanctioned, though not till the very last day of August, though 
the Petition had been presented on the very earliest day 
allowed. It only passed the second reading in the Lords by 
a majority of 12, and a clause was actually sanctioned forbid- 
ding any station at all at the important town of Windsor j 
and it was not till after repeated applications that a branch 
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wa» sanctioned to Oxford. Throughout^ Railways hfatef be^sfn 
treated as nuisances, and every impediment has beeti thrown 
in their way. 

We must not forget either the difficulties encountered in the 
execution of the lines. How many of us believed the Blisworth 
cutting and Kilsby and Box tunnels, and, even much later, 
the three miles Sheffield tunnel, if they did not present insu- 
perable obstacles, would at least swallow up all profit. Four 
years after the Birmingham line was sanctioned, the shares 
stood as low as £19 premium, which would hardly exceed the 
interest lost on them. 

Canal Companies. — Before proceeding to consider the claims 
of Railway Companies^ I must turn a little further back stilly 
in order to shew what has hitherto been the understanding on 
the introduction of any great improvement in locomotion. 
When the projectors of canals had proved that they could 
carry eoods at rates considerably lower, though at a slower 
pace than roads, the powers they demanded were granted 
them; and while they have yielded to the public sucn share 
of the saving they have effected as they had promised, they 
have never been interfered with, and they have been allowed 
freely to enjoy whatever further profit, however enormous, 
they have been able to make. We learn from Mr. Sanders' 
writing in 1826, that a canal near Birmingham was then pay- 
ing cent, per cent., and that the Old Quay Canal Company at 
Manchester was receiving, and had been receiving for half a 
century, as dividends, a sum equal to the whole of their outlay 
every two years, and that the £70 shares had sold for £1260. 
To turn to a Canal share list just before the general introduc- 
tion of Railways, namely in 1833, 1 find among many similar 
ones, the following entries. 



Canals 



Coventry .... 
Oxford .... 
Stafford and Worcester 
' ' TVent and Mersey . . 
Erewash .... 
Loughborough . . . 



Dividends 



32 per cent, per annum. 

34 " " 

34 « " 

37X a u 

47 «r tt 

124 « *' 



• - To shew how enormously above fairly profitable tolls, were 
.^ihose producing these profits, it is only necessary to mention 
that tne Grand Junction, which then paid 12 per cent, still 
pays 7 percent notwithstanding the abstraetion c^ traffie^by 
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the Railways, and though it has reduced its toll per ton, from 
l6s.3i(Lto2s.0id.; and the Loughborough Canal quoted 
above, though it has reduced its charge from 2$. 6d, to 4d. 
still divides 74 per cent. So careful too has Parliament been 
not to interfere with the rights thus granted, that on the 
Oxford Canal Company shortening their line, the Company 
were still allowed to charge for the same number of miles as 
before ; and when new Canals have been sanctioned, on the 
established Canals shewing the new ones could in any way 
interfere with them, as a matter of course, the new Canals 
have been compelled to pay compensation. Thus goods com* 
ing from the Stratford Canal pay the Warwick Canal a com- 
pensation of md. per ton; goods passing from the Warwick 
Canal into the Oxtord pay the Grand Junction 6d. per ton, 
though they never come within miles of it ; and the Liverpool 
and Birmingham Canal pavs the Staffordshire Canal 4d, per 
ton; and the Trent and Mersey Canal lOd, per ton, on all 
goods that those lines might have carried : and this though, as 
appears above, on both those Canals, every three years' divi- 
dends exceeded the whole outlay. (1846. C. R. A. Head.) 

The mention of the present dividend of the Loughborough 
Canal calls to mind Uiat even now this crusade upon mono- 
poly profits is confined to the comparatively moderate ones 
made on a few Railways. On turning to a Canal share list of 
to-day, such dividends as the following are still to be found — 
£34, £32, £28, £26, £20, £20, per cent, per annum, yet one 
hears no outcry about it. Nor is it unworthy of remark, that 
one of the most zealous promoters of the most violent attack 
of the present day, by a competing dear line, on the mo- 
derate profits of the very earliest and at the same time the 
cheapest Railway Company, who is a member of the Upper 
House, himself derives no small income from one of these still 
very profitable Canals ; and one of those above mentioned, 
to which, notwithstanding its large profits. Parliament 
granted (and this was only some 15 years a^o,) a com- 
pensation from a Canal that interferes in a trifling degree 
with its traffic; and which compensation too is still levyable 
and levied, though it is a direct tax on the shareholders— 
their Canal having never yet paid a dividend. 

Improvement through Railways. — We must next examine 
what improvement Railway Companies promised, what were 
the terms granted them, and what they have performed. It 
ia well known, that previously, as indeed is mentioned in our 
extract from the " Quarterly," the best travelling was 8 tc>10 
miles an hour, at fares and fees per mile of about S^i/. inside, 
and 2\d. outside. That this was the average was ipeoved^ht- 
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fore the Committee of 1838 by Mr. Chaplin^ the great coacli 
proprietor. Goods were carried by road at an expense often 
amounting to I5. per ton per mile, and the ordinary speed 
being about 2 and a half miles an hour. By Canal the rates 
were generally from \d. to Qd. per ton per mile of actual dis* 
tance> and the speed less than by road. Many rates were 
much higher. Such being the state of transit. Railway 
Companies undertook to carry passengers at a fare in no 
case exceeding 2d. per mile, exclusive of the carrying ex- 

Eenses, or 3f J., inclusive, and at a speed of 20 miles an 
our. Goods they promised to carry at rates of from lrf» to 
4rf. per ton per mile, exclusive of the carrying expenses, what- 
ever . that might prove. They gave no undertaking as to 
speed with goods, or to carry more cheaply than by canal, 
only more safely and quickly, and they expressly stated they 
did not expect to carry heavy goods at all; and they estimated 
the carrying charges. generally at about half their expected 
receipts, which would therefore make the gross charge about 
double the fixed toll. They shewed an apparent certainty on 
these terms of gaining themselves a profit of from 15 to 20 
per cent, without making any allowance for improvements, 
and upon these terms Parliament granted them tneir powers. 
The following has been their performance. As we have 
seen, instead of 3*5 per mile, the highest charge on the London 
and North Western line is only 2*6, and this for a speed 
instead of 20 miles an hour, of 34 miles an hour; the ordinary 
charges bein^ from \d. to 2d. per mile for a speed of 25 miles 
an hour. With regard to general goods, with a speed nearly 
equal to that promised for passengers, they take goods at 
rates only 2-thirds of the allowed toll, and thus for 1-third of 
what, they promised ; while they take heavy goods at less than 
what was considered a prohibitory toll. 

To put this in figures more easily borne in mind, — instead of 
paying £4. 4s. which with fees and feeds, amounted to nearly 
JG5 for a journey 24 hours^long, from London to Liverpool, 

?a8sengers may now go there in far more comfortable carriages, 
St Class for 37s. or 2nd Class for 27s., being hardly 1-third 
of the money, in less than 9 hours, or 2-fifths of the time ; or 
for 45s., wfiich.is less than half the money, in 6 hours, or 
one quarter of the time. 

We learn from Mr. Sanders that only 20 years ago, when 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway was proposed, the 
average time that goods were on the route, between Liver- 
pool and Manchester was 36 hours, though the distance is 
only 30 miles, and if they were ever only 14 hours, it was 
only under the most favourable circumstances, and that they 
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had been delayed a months merely for want of a convejrance, 
and goods had actually reached Liverpool from New York 
before theyfaad from Manchester; and that the cost was 16^. 
per ton. They are now taken with perfect certainty on any 
day in two hours, for half that sum. General goods that 
used to be days and nights on the road from Manchester to 
London, and cost 10$. to 80«. per ton, are now carried in a few 
hours for from 30*. to 40«. ; or to quote a very striking in- 
stance, once mentioned by Mr. Glyn, goods that formerly cost 
£A. \0s. to come from Manchester to London, are now carried 
from Manchester through London to China for £3. 5*. The 
j^urther saving too by the less pilferage and damage, is no 
small amount. The tales told before Railway Committees of 
the losses of this description formerly incurred on Canals 
would almost exceed belief. 

Of the saving in the carriage of heavy goods every one is 
aware, through the difference in the price of coal all over the 
south, which has carried blessings into every cottage; and I 
cannot give a better notion of the general effect, than by 
quoting the fall in the Canal tolls. Thus the Trent and 
Mersey Canal now charges \d. where it used to charge \id.; 
and the tolls on the lines of the 6 Canals that form the water 
communication to Leicestershire and Derbyshire, have been 
lowered from 335. Q^d, to 3«. lli^., or to less than 1 -eighth. 
In fact so great has been the benefit, that notwithstand* 
ing the enormous traffic on Railways, the traffic on Canals 
has not sensibly diminished, and in some instances has even 
increased. 

To sum up then, the advantages promised to travellers were 
reduction in time of one half, and in cost of about a quarter. 
This may be called a reduction to 3-eighths. The advantages 
already reaped have been a reduction of the time to a quarter, 
and of the cost to less than half. This then may be called a 
reduction to less than l-eighth,(ora saving of 88 out of 100,) 
and to 1-third of the lowest promised. The saving in the 
transit of goods is still greater, and it is much more too than 
the mere difference in cost and time. The saving in capital, 
which is no longer required to lie dead in extra stock from the 
uncertainty and difficulty of renewing supply, is immense. 
For instance, coal not being able to bear land carriage, every 
dealer had to lay in an immense stock before winter, lest the 
canals should be frozen, and before summer lest they should 
run dry ; the cost of which had to be added to the price. And 
manufacturers tell us that their trade is now quite changed ; 
that a lone order is hardly known, and that the retailers keep 
no stock, but send for goods on the shortest notice. The re* 
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ductiaii cannot be considered ia be less than B^-tentfas^ or a 
saving of 90 out of 100, when the utmost promised was a 
saving of half. 

Railway Profits. — I have mentioned that Parliament Ezofi 
the Railway tolls on the apparent prospect that they wpijil^^ 
yield the projectors 15 or 20 per cent. Therefore Parliar 
ment considered this to be no more than equivalent to the 
projectors' fair share of the improvement, wliich, at so great 
individual risk, they at all events secured to the public. 
The public have already reaped 3 times the amount promi^d. 
Even the principal Companies have not yet obtained one half 
their expectations, and on an average they are even losers. 
There is considerable misapprehension on this subject. CSorn* 
plete success is much rarer than is commonly imagined. Mr# 
Hudson^s original Company, the York and North Midland, cer* 
tainly receives 10 per cent, on more than 3 times their original 
capital, but that first sum was onlv £335,000 ; and this profit 
is not obtained merelv on the small line first made, as in the 
case of canals, but the Railway has been extended, to the 
great advantage of the public, to several times its original 
length, it reaching now to Whitby and Scarborough. I doubt^ 
however, if a second case of equal profit is to be named. By 
a share list of the day, I find that of the 27 principal Railways 
the average nominal dividend is even now only 5 and a half 
per cent. But it is only within the last 12 months that the 
amount has been any thing like even this, though most of the 
Railways have been open 7 or 8 years ; and if allowance be^ 
made for the losses incurred when at a discount, and before^ 
any dividend was paid, it will appear that the positive loss 
has been very considerable. Thus the Midland, though now 
paying 7 per cent, has had some of its £100 shares as low as 
£40. The Acts were passed in 1836, and the first dividend 
was not till the end of 1841, and was only 2 per cent, for a 
whole year's working. The Bolton and Preston line now 

Guaranteed 7 per cent, has been at 70 per cent, discount. The 
trighton line, though now paying 5 per cent., has as yet paid 
only about 2 per cent., recKoning from the beginning. The 
table inserted some pages further on, under the section en- 
titled ' Worth of Reports y shews that even up to 1844, the 
loss on a large proportion of the principal hues had been 
immense. 

The dividends too are in no case paid on the whole Mmt 
spent, which misleads many!^persons. The following^ table 
snews the exact last profits on two of the principal linei^ tbau 
first of which nominally pays 10 per qent, and the other ^ 
pjer cent. ..i ^p.^/i 
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Expenditure 



Gft^at ^^Bs'tern 8,179,980 
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Half-year'* 
Income 



Per eeot. p«r 
Annum 



611,054 
240,315 
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Parliament however last year passed an Act reducing the 
aUQwe4. charges of the former Company by nearly one half. 

DISCOUBAGEMENT OF ENGLISH RAILWAYS. 

StanSno' Olrderx.— There is not then the slightest plea for 
oontenditig that our Railway profits are exorbitant. It may, 
faowefBlr ai>pear on the other nand, that they have been un- 
fairly subjedted to injurious restrictions and unjust risks. 
We nave seen the impediments thrown in the way of the first 
constraetiim of Railways in this country, and how dififerently 
their projectors have been treated in all other countries, where 
they have received every encouragement and protection. 
This difference, however, will be excused on the score of their 
greater novelty with us» I am not sure that the argument 
would not be stronger if put exactly the other way; but let us 
see whether there has been any suosequent improvements in 
this riespect 

•*The following are the principal rules peculiar to us:— 
Pirst^ all parties who are here desirous of establishing a 
Ritilway, must, in the first instance, obtain subscriptions to 
34bBrtb8 of the supposed cost, and deposit 1-tenth of that 
stfm, amounting as it will to from £1 to £3,000 per mile, and 
leave it wasting from January till the question is settled. 

In the next place, the landowners are empowered to seize 
M the Company's officers without warrant or constable, and 
get them fined or imprisoned as soon as they set foot on the 
land' to prepare their plan and section ; and are under no obli- 
gation to give them the slightest assistance. Nevertheless 
(tind Railways often run for miles together through one pro- 
perty) the projectors are required to complete a perfect 
detailed plan and section, and hook of reference of the whole 
Ikie; the plan and section so complete as to shew on an 
enlarged scale, a plan of every thing entitled to the name of 
a^lMMlding^ be it a mere pig-sty, or however insignificant ; also 
th^eiact level ofthecrossmg of every public road, canal, &c., 
YtiSk 4iie measurement stated, and with cross sections, shew- 
iifg^-hbw each road is to be altered, the exact section in 
every fields the level at every change of gradient, every 
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llfedrt,o^vefyntfiingt ii$k oomplate as. ftEitteiJipe T»;^^frfat,;pni5<^ 

i|0i'ba>Jttxeett4«dj The book of referqnqp,j;^qci .^u^tifiAY^ 
«^ exact description of all the property wf^hjii^.lC^^i^r^^ 
Mkife line,' and an account of every pere<)J^.hiiv^i?>g;,?i j^riOfi^ 
iA<idr^8t down to weekly tenants at a few:pepce^ja.>|^^e^.^|^l^f- 
times numbering 12 to a house, or 100 to asmaJLiaUqin^eait 
fietd; and one half of whom have often cha^)gi^d >bejE<^ tt)?i^ 
Bill reaches the House. hjk^. ; ib 

Then these documents being completed, and Ad^epp^it^ 
entire in every county, and the correspoftding .pQr)ti9ft&,^ 
every parish, every individual named in the reference' fspqaf^ 
limes numbering 10,000 on one line, has to bQ seFve4^i^^ 
fortnight y with a written notice describing all hi^ pP^op^E;^^ 
shewing what will be touched, and what not, and telliDgMta<a 
foot (which.on the scale is the \'hundredthpartpf\ani^^ 
^hat will be the embankment or cutting in each division ^ 
property ; and these sometimes number 10 to an inch. The 
requisitions altogether are such — that it is impossible- tp 
complete the whole properly under an enormous expense ;«rr 
in the majority of cases it cannot be done under the circuG$- 
«tances,-*^and in themselves they are not in the least requiried 
ib carder to the scheme being properly tested. . . .,ii 

V' Bat there may be several parties interested in,. some line, 
but diiTerently, so that they cannot agree upon the route,,: W 
they may have rival claims for its construction. In thi^ea^ 
it is ordered that every party shall subscribe the full capiis^l, 
•0 that there shall be as many capitals subscribed^ 9<n4 ^8 
imatiy idle deposits made for the same line as there are eh^vpf^ 
snts f and they shall all go to the full expose of, [ plai^, 
sections, reference and notices. Thus, in several inst^nce^ 
of which the Brighton line is the most notorious, four, oripiore, 
times this enormous expense has had to be incurred, l^hesfs 
preliminaries then being complete, if the scheme be uniixir 
pdrtant, or too absurd to be worth opposing, a mere formal 
proof has to be ^ne through to shew the requisitions have 
neen complied with, and no examination takes place ; which 
thews how little importance Parliament attaches to their owp 
requisitions. Yet still, until this year all, and even nowiaaoi^t, 
of the parties employed have to be brought up to Town^f^ 
the number sometimes of 100 or more, and then wait {>^h^{^ 
for a week for their turn to gabble through the forin;. . i^lu^kl 
iiowever any party have a hostile ijaterest, bo^vevori fi^n^^f^, 
and opposed to the. public interest; .amL = ^ho^i§^'i/^firir 
.body* Botitalljr ititerested: in the pfopeirty wher^nthf^rfPf^^ 
'aeour ^japfMortejthasiiieme^: sueJbt}pa«ty w^'S^^^'^^Q^ 



(yda^'Wd«!bey^p^tei'd«rt'ttDy fliacCQit^ (be feet 

6F>thd^pl&ti§;^llbd'>i>f^M use gome diligence so /as;io.nb«ir 

>i&^r«{HMcMfaci^^ tii<>«igli not 1-fourth of what ba^e^aod 

\^iik^%kW,^OttiiM€df'<yn ileariy etery similai scheme^ tJlM 

^^^tm& ^smb^^r^ker considered, but utterly rqected. TiU 

i^^V^esiftWe^imtAt&ditLte granting of the scheme was sU that 

%dtf*thiift piW^Ated, and the scheme might still be considered; 

tailQ ttii^'inl^tlttit alteration was made without the slightest 

discussion or notice, and indeed only by the silent omission 

^dh^rWo^r On tbe other hand, till last year, opponents 

Bdight'liinieHih^im any kind of error, though relating to 

ftik^MW'^^i^SeA; and oven last year it was only rendered 

^d^^at^fd^gei the assent of some party interested; and thus 

th^€i^^^tt|U'Wei«[ to be, and were, bought by the dozen, by 

pronlliid^'IbkMlor country cottagers of a trip to that wonderful 

pla(:J«e^j^Iibki(iMi{ and then perhaps they were bought off again 

h^ tte'ObbMite party, by a bnbe of a sovereign to stay at 

bolne. if any one doubt this (and well he may) I beg he 

wilHutnte^ last year's votes, and just count up the number of 

petitions 'presented against Standing Orders, and then with- 

dtftwHagath a fewdays after, by petitions to withdraw petitions. 

Sueh']^ ttid mode appointed by Parliament for settling these 

important questions. Should then any Railway be much 

^dppo^iEid by an old line, or be laid through a districtpecic/icfr/y 

'^quifiry A Railway, so that it has several competitors, it runs 

^^^t' 'chance of losing all its labour. Its only mode of 

^el^{>i^t^tion is at a great expense to arm itself with a similar 

tIeMiy v^e^pon, and then by mutual agreement they are often 

atl'^hrbpily^d.* But even this plan must fail if that there shaU 

^b^tid liti^ is the opponents' object; and thus has more than one 

jSSiMi^t be^tt deprived of a Railway year after year. 

'^'inbosi3 who suspect me of exaggerating may at once satisfy 

l^^^tiisely^ by turning to the Report of tne Lords' Committee 

rf'iMt Session ; and more particularly to the evidence of Mr. 

Bdfke, the Parliamentary Agent who has had by far the 

most experience in these matters. He there says — " If I allege 

and prove the very minutest noncompliance with the Standing 

'Ordei^ they must report it. Half a day is sometimes taken 

^tip/ iilthough the matter at issue is the minutest trifle (186)." 

'fi^'^pekks of ** minute inaccuracies, such as the omission of 

^iUi^^h^ight of a bridge, which sometimes turn a Bill out at 

^V^i^i (214)/' ■■ Also ** In nine cases out of ten the opposii- 

tftolflPfisf by Opposing CdmpanieSr^ And >^ He has seen many 

^n^igbr^b^i' sills thro wt) oot in consequence of minute techni- 

^^tfM^nadiuWeiid, vfbich'hurt'tiobody (1^4)." Mr.. Parker tod, 

^^S^A^IAaitWtfjr Sl^it^r, says,.Viitift'astmus^Bg tesee 
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mtt&befs fitting day after day examitiing into sUch 'oasei^/' 
Altoy *^ the objections are almost invariably made by oompetidg 
^ CSompanies (624) ;'' and he speaks too of witoesses kept 
waiting in Town, while all this trifling is going on^ «ix weeks^ 
merely for their turn to be heard (614). And Mr. HawkahttW, 
the Engineer, told Mr. Morrison*s Committee '^ Some > most 
Taluable things have been thrown out upon the omission 4>f 
something not worth a farthing value; and trumpery schemes 
have passed because nobody opposed them (165q*).'' 

I will give a specimen or two of the inaccuracies reported 
on one of last year's lines. 

After having recounted the straight forward^ honest, com*- 
mon-sense manner in which Railways have been treated in all 
other countries, I^have/elt almost ashamed for our own country 
thus to pltice alon^ side in the same pages an account of the 
miserable manner m which the subject has been handled by 
our own Legislature; and I well may be even more reluctant to 
quote such specimens of their petty peddling as the fol- 
lowing. 

From the immense number of Railway schemes, (Parliament 
requiring, as we have seen, all disputed lines to have its plans 
prepared in duplicate and triplicate, or more according to the 
number of claimants,) it was utterly impossible for the most 
careful to get the work properly done. In the whole King- 
dom there were not competent hands to perform half the 
work ; their wages rose to the most extravagant height ; and 
a number of lithographers were even brought over from 
abroad. Slight errors therefore in important schemes ought 
to have met with more than usual consideration. Yet such 
minutiae as the following were actually reported by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, which sat for several days 
discussing them as the means of enabling them to judge 
whether or not it was for the public interest that they should 
make any inquiries into the merits of the scheme, with the 
view to which the promoters had performed all the previous 
expensive requisitions. 
V > Evidence was called to prove that a superfluous number 

/ to which there neither was nor could have been anything 
/ corresponding in the book of reference, had by some mistake 
( been placed in some copies of a plan in a corner of a field. 
The variation between these copies, and correct ones being 
shewn, a breach of Standing Orders was reported. 

The height of the Railway over the abandoned water-course 
of what had once been a small brook, was superfluously put 
on some copies of a section, there being no occasion ta^^t 
any thing. The variation being shewn l>etweea tb666r )^tail8 
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wi^txxmoicwpi^ m breach of Standing Orders was reported^ 
U tmay be remarked in reference to these two cases that 
lAere was really no more error than if a drop of ink bad been 
spiUed ; and tnat had the superfluous figure occurred in a// 
tAe plaias^ no bteach would have been reported. 

One 6eM situated between Nos. 67 and 69, was described 
in the book of reference as 68, and marked 68 on every 
deposit but one, which was in a county 150 miles off', and 
there it had been left blank. A breach of Standing Orders 
was reported. 

A small piece of land not a hundred yards square, in the 
middle of a field, marked by no bounds, and situated in the 
parisk of A. was described as in the parish of A. ; but it was 

firoved to be only in the township of A. that township be- 
ongin^ not to its own parish, but to the distant parish of B. 
The witness was the party who had furnished the original 
information, and he admitted he had made no such statement 
then. Breach of Standing Orders reported. 

A widow occupied, and m every way acted as owner of a 
farm. Her son, a lad of sixteen, who lived with her, was 
brought up 150 miles to prove that he had had no notice, 
only his mother, and that the farm belonged to him, though 
his mother never accounted to him, or any one else, for the 
proceeds. Here a breach was not reported, but the very at«- 
tempt to obtain such a decision, as it was made by agents of 
the highest standing and experience, shews what kind of 
decisions may be had. 

Two or three numbers from the middle of the property of a 
lai^e land owner, a zealous supporter of the railway, were 
missing from the copy of the reference deposited in a distant 
county. Breach of Standing Orders reported. 

One field belon^ng to a land owner who promoted a rival 
line, and who, and his a^ent refused to give any information, 
was put down to a long hst of tenants, the information having 
been furnished by one of the tenants who stated he managed 
the letting. The landowner's head agent now coming, and 
stating that his name ought to have been added to the list, a 
breach of Standing Orders was reported. 

. In the case in which these frivolous inquiries were made, 
it may be well to add that nearly half a million figures had to 
beput on the plans alone by hand, (not to name the sections;) 
and as the line was violently opposed by twelve competing 
lines, besides existing lines, the result, the inevitable result of 
J our system, was tlie destruction of the scheme without the 
ile^t inquiry into its merits, and after an unavoidable expen- 

a«l^§^!abf>ve XIOQ^OOO. 
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^^n^to^R^pO^ uf)dn thib )9ubj«ct of <lhe L<>rd»^Ch)«Maiitte% df 
Ii«it43^s6i(m is as Iblk>w8: '^ This/' tli6]r>say^ i^'^ a* mode of 
^)^)6ition jast as likely to succeed against tiie'ibest asth^ 
ifvorst Railway Bill; and in point of fact it hasbeen-stated ta* 
the Committee thsLt Bills which it would have been highly &>r 
the public interest to have passed have thus been deteated^^ 
And as to the expense, they say^that ^* one witness mentions a 
case in which I^eliimself had 100 witnesses waiting for three 
weeks for the Committee ;" and '^ another witness stat6^ he has 
known one Company to be at an expense of nearly £H)00 a 
day for ten days, merely waiting for their turn to be heard." 

in speaking of the expenses, the term ** frightful/' is used 
by nearly all the witnesses as apparently the only appropriate 
description. Three years aeo, the Commons' Committee in 
reference to their then rule, that complete plans of any scheme 
must be deposited before the scheme should be considered, 
observed, ** that it is most unsatisfactory in a public view that 
where there are allegations, that another and much better line 
might be made, and is seriously contemplated, the Committee 
and the House should be precluded from thoroughly examin- 
ing a question of great pubUc importance.'' Yet so far from 
any thing having been done to remedy this evil, Parliament 
has since, as I nave mentioned, silently decreed, that even 
<wfaen parties have gone to this enormous expense, they will not 
hear them, unless the parties succeed in passing an ordeal, 
^bich if strictly enforced, is almost sure to prove fatal. The 
absurdity has attained its climax, in a case mentioned to the 
i40rds by Mr. Miller, where a line has been actually completed 
by the consent of the landowners, but the competing line^ 
bave by the means of the Standing Orders prevented iti^ 
obtaining an act (984). 

Committees on Merits. — ^When the Standino^ Orders' difficul- 

; ties are at last overcome, the Bills are introduced. The expenses 

' here are even more enormous. In mere fees to one House the 

\ London and York line was charged £3400. And when all has 

been incurred, the chance of getting a just decision, or indeed any 

v^ ; final decision at all» is very small. Even to form a reason- 

\ able guess at what the decision is likely to be is hardly ever 

in one's power. Who has the longest purse, is the element 

;.t'^ I which probably mostly influeno^s me result, and if this were 

ithe riile, it would be better than the pi*esent uncertainty. But 

leven this cannot always be relied on ; and when a decision has 

^ {been obtained, after however long a discussion, it is far from 

being final, but still runs many risks of reversal. 

As the least questionable proof of these statements, I have 
prepared the following tables giving an analysis of the result 
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af) ihe.i offpikatidiks fornHneB, which hare been ao. AalDei(fdus 
daiiibgithe kat three • Sessions. With regard to the fre<tiieati 
F»itenBAl.tk»'lLii>fefisiuiig Session of a decision of the previioi^s. 
(»te^> SDinBe.TaUowaiice must be made for a change of oireuiiifv 
stokici^; but .tu^ one eta attempt thua to explain one tittle of th& 
hUtiisiees 'which have actually taken place. 

'.APPLICATIONS FOR RAILWAY BILLS. 
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'The- following table shews the capricious treatment of 
Bills' still more clearly. It relates to 43 Bills which were 
r^ecfced iti various stages in 1846, and brought forward again- 
in 1846. 
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'It here appears that id 1845^ of thes^ 43 Bills^-ld wertre* 
tecied on Standing Orders, 18 by the Commoni, and 6 hy the 
liOrds; and in 1846, 21 of these were passed, of which 11 had 
before failed on Standing Orders, 6 in the Commons And 4 
in the Lords ; 4 failed on Standing Orders in 1 846, whicb had 
been admitted the year before ; and of the. 6 which passed 
one House in 1845, 4 passed both Houses in 1846, and the 
other 2 passed neither. 

To refer more particularly to some of the cases, — there can 
be no question that a line is desirable from the angle of the 
Manchester and Sheffield Railway to the Midland at Barns- 
ley. There is, however, a collision of interests as to its route. 
In 1844 it failed on Standing Orders, in 1845 in Commons' 
Committee, in 1846 again in Commons' Committee. It is being 
brought forward again this year, now for the fourth time. 

There can be no question there ought to be a branch to 
Harwich. Ten years ago rival parties tried more than once for 
an Act, but none was passed. The scheme was thus shelved 
till 1844, when two schemes were proposed, and destroyed one 
another in Committee. In 1845 four schemes were proposed, 
and all destroyed one another on Standing Orders. In 1846 
two were proposed ; one succeeded in the Commons, but was 
beaten in the Lords: so there is still no Railway. Two 
schemes are proposed for the present session, being the sixth 
application. To say nothing of the injury of having no Rail- 
way, the money thus wasted would have made the Railway*. 

Epsom is equidistant from the Croydon and Southwestern 
lines. In 1844 each Company proposed a line — the Croydon 
succeeded. In 1845 the oouth Western tried again and failed 
on Standing Orders. In 1846 it tried again and failed in 
Committee. It may be said this failure was a matter of course. 
Let us see. 
,^^ In 1844 the South Eastern tried for a direct line to Has- 
tings. The Commons considered it as a competing line with 
the coast line from Brighton to Hastings, of which they pro- 
perly approved ; and so they rejected the former, and passed 
the latter. In 1846 the South Eastern applied again, and 
got the second line. But two years might change circum- 
stances. Hardly, but let us see again. In 1845 Parliament 
decided that there should be but one line from Carlisle 
to Glasgow. In 1846 they reversed their decision, and 

[granted the second line also. This was the case in which 
ast year the parties interested mustered so strongly as to 
■upset the Committees' Report, but which, for their credit 
sake. Parliament afterwards restored ; but, in so doing, th^ 
vivere still reversing their own decmaa of the previous yeas^i 
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Hie Irish Great Western passed the Commons in 1845, 
and was rejected by the Lords. In 1846 it passed the Lords, 
and was then rejected by the Commons. Similar absurdities 
-abound. 

•L^Qf the English lines for the present Session, 65 are r^ 
jMwals of applications which were rejected last year, as 
Ibllows;-*** 

Rejected on Standing Orders • 11 
„ House of Commons 30 

„ House of Lords • 24 

65 
So un6t is even the machinery of Parliament for the duties 
it has taken upon itself, that we find when Railway Bills 
first began to throng in 1836, the Committee appointed 
to consider the mode of dealing with them, actually reporting 
that they had abandoned ** the notion of referring competing 
lines to the same Ccmimittee;" and so they left both schemes 
to be sanctioned by different Committees, and then the 
House was to choose between them. Such a commencement 
bid fair for the subsequent proceedings. 

It is difficult to imagine Parliament to be aware of the 
result of their system, yet we find that they liave long been 
fully aware of it. The following is extracted from the 
Commons' able Report in 1844 : — **It is almost impossible to 
hope that from the separate and unconnected proceedings of 
bodies whose existence commences and terminates with the 
single occasion of each particular Railway Bill, there should 
issue any distinct system of sound general rules ; " and that 
''while eren in opposed Bills there is no certainty that the 
conflict of parties will bring out the points most essential to 
the public good,'' in unopposed Bills the Committees have no 
means to check the proceedings. 

This is no light confession ; and yet though thus aware of 
the real facts three years ago, we again have their own con- 
fession that, to the present hour, they have made no improve- 
ment. Mr. Morrison himself, while writing against Railway 
Companies, quite casually pictures such injuries to them as 
'' Acts passed in a hurry, when members have no time to 
consider each case properly, and are heartily sick of the sub- 
ject.'' And in the Reports Parliament published of their 
enquiries last Session, we find evidence given to them by Mr. 
Laing, of '' persons very often feeling that it was an even 
'wager, if two parties went into a Committee, which would 
"^sotneout victorious (L.R. 1125) ; and by Captain Laws, that he 
hwi^^ibacd' ^^poimsU nAuM far imirodidng iz case c^<^o 
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iSh^d^^fdt-dtftir that had been decided in a Conmiittee tUtimg 
it^4hisl meitt room perhaps,*'* and he told them in bo maiiy 
TV^d[B> ^^'I iV06)d just as soon toss up to see how w^ ar^ td 
k^v^tba decision, as go into a Committee of the House' ^f 
Ooknmons (L. R. 1418-20). The Lords themsdves' Tej^ort'thiit 
ibe Committees selected the lines *^ without ih<e inlbrai* 
ation necessary to enable them to judge of the effects on thi^ 
general Railway system;" and they speak of "the verj^ 
serious extent to which the projection of new lines has b^en 
carried, without any well-defined system;*' and they an- 
nounce that Parliament has sanctioned " schemes got up (ot 
the mere purpose of speculation, without any definite object 
beyond that of selling them to Companies with which they 
compete, and existing Companies have been compelled to 
project new lines before either their own means would wiar^ 
rant their undertaking them, or the necessity of the district 
called for them, in order to protect themselves from rival 
schemes/' 

In the Lower House a member of the present Govern--- 
ment (Mr. Parker), sitting on Mr. Morrison^s Committee, put 
these words to a witness : — " Do you believe that in the whole 
world tftere has ever been such a waste of time and money as 
has taken place in the last two years in Railway Committees? 
(1656). Further comment cannot be required. 

The best illustration of the working of this system will be 
to mention the mode in which Parliament disposed of the 

auestion relating to the line of by far the largest traffic, and 
lus the most important of last Session, I mean that between 
London and Manchester ; and with this I shall conclude thiB 
branch of my subject. In compelling lavish useless expendi^ 
tore, encouragement of mere speculation, neglect of propef* 
toquiry as regards both the projectors and the public, and 
futility of decision, the case probably stands unrivalled; 

It was admitted on all hands that Railway lines were re- 
quired to St. Albans and Luton, and from Bedford to Leices- 
ter, Burton, Leeds, and Macclesfield. It is obvious, then 
that the main question was by whom the lines should be con- 
structed. Had there been any rule on the subject, there would 
bardly have been a contest ; and vet, after a most expensivte 
contest, thid was the point least determined. To supply St. 
Albans and Luton, tne London and York put out a br^tltih 
from the east; and the'^London and North Western did<the 
^me from the west. To connect Leicester and Bedford^ t^^ 
lines were projected nearly identical in route, the onestrppb^tM 
by tbd London and York, and the other by the Midtend. tliey 
bardly -diffeped iti anything^ but thetendency of tbetm^^tliK^ 



tMiitt»ffie into the London and Yoik line, and^f tb^olhinr^tf) 
^ke.it.inlQ tlie Lofiden and North We«tem« Between 1^ 
m»^X and Bturton, the Midland proposed to improve and ex/v 
t§nd.th(e| L<9i0e9ler and Swannington coal Railway ; and one of 
IhrltOompaaiea^to be next mentioned, proposed a branch. Be^ 
twiQ^jLoWtOQiaad Macclesfield, five Comnanies proposed 
|i||eS(ir<iiQniog more or less side by side ; one of them, tue North 
^i^ordlshire^ bemg in alliance with the proprietors of the pre* 
PfN^ULoodon route, the London North Western Railway. Inen 
a^pthet Company, which comprised nearly all the principal 
I^n^n and Manchester traders, proposed one continuous line 
fffif^ London to Manchester, taking as nearly as possible the 
i^CMPHe .route, and embracing all these schemes. 
or Now what did Parliament do ? In the first place they dis* 
tribute the lines among three distinct Committees. In the 
n^Kt place they resolved, as I have already mentioned, that if 
anylines could obtain against their rivals an adverse decision 
on Standing Orders, they should thereby, without any regard 
to merit, secure to themselves the sole consideration of Par- 
liament. 

. Thisof course turned all hands on the Direct Manchester, and 
t)ie inevitable consequence was its sinking under the trial. The 
instancy of trifling breaches of Standing Orders which I have 
already quoted, I purposely selected from this case. They are 
apeciQiens therefore of the mode in which Parliament disposes 
/^ a great national question. No landowners opposed, unless 
tb^ w^e connected with rival schemes, and then doubtless 
1^ «t their own expense ; and there was not, in fact, a single 
^rer that shewed injury to any one, or that interfered with the 
filllinvestii^ation of the merits of the line, or its ultimate ex- 
ecution. Nor were more errors shewn than inevitably ocouv 
ii^, every line of similar extent. I could name a long line of 
the previous Session, which passed both Houses, with notori** 
oosly twice the amount of errors, and some of no trifling im- 
portance. 

Of the other rival lines between Burton and Macclesfield, 
the North Staflbrdshire arranged for the withdrawal of the one 
that continued to Leicester, and one other; and with the help 
oC these succeeded in destroying on Standing Orders the re- 
^IJaioing two. Thus was all inquiry as to this part of the line 
fTQ^f^y hoshed, and the North Staflbrdshire Bill passed. 
9:! jBy^the stoppage of the Direct Manchester, and the arrange^ 
^ft^tf^ftbe North Staflbrdshire, the country between Burton 
l^d Ljpicester was left to the Midland line : so this was passed^ 
Y^/^ejdMricit between Leicester and Bedford was fought h(t 
§^)I^i(^r^Qg^h' io both Hoaxes by tbid'twprem^inipgXJonM 
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p^iea^ but the Commons ikvouring the London and Y^rky ajad 
tj^eXiords the Midland^ no Bill passed. - i '/ • ^i 'i' 

The St. Albans and Luton line was similarly fought foft in 
both Houses, but the Commons here also favcwring the Ldti- 
dpn and York, and the Lords the London and In^itbtWW. 
tern, no Bill passed* Such was the result of that Session.}-' - ^ 

In the present* Session, the two lines granted will again- iq^ 
pear to confess their imperfections ; and the two lines rejected' 
in the remainder of the district will walk over the course* 

HISTORY OF ENGLISH LEGISLATION. 

Competition. — ^That Parliament ought to have legislated on 
well defined principles no one will question. That they have 
not done so is as unquestionable. But if they have professed 
to lay down principles, and have then departed from them, 
they have increased the injustice. And it we find that they 
have expressly and deliberately laid down the only sound prin- 
ciples on which they ought to have acted, and have then 
thrown them to the winds, the mischief and injustice of their 
conduct could hardly have gone further, nor could there be 
more complete condemnation of their conduct. Numerous 
Committees have sat on the subject ; let us examine the result 
of their meditations. 

When the excess of capital began again to increase, so that 
the Railway system became capable ofconsiderable extension, 
the question at once arose, how far it was possible to benefit 
the public by sanctioning competing lines, and how far it 
would be just to do so. 

I must first note the true solution of this question. I shall 
not discuss the justice, but I must just observe, — that it is the 
increased cheapness of capital for Railway purposes, which 
has resulted from the experience bought so dear by the 
first Companies, and the lessened outlay required for future 
lines, which has resulted from the great improvements 
which the first Companies have, by the skill of their en- 
gineers, efiected in locomotives, that principally enable com- 
peting lines to be made at all;- — that Parliament required 
the first Railway Companies to claim the traffic to which 
it is now said they have no right, and if they bad not 
claimed it, and thus shewn the prospect of a good profit^ 
Parliament would have refused to sanction their lines,r— and 
that from the immense extent to which their outlay has 
exceeded their expectations, if it were not for these improve^ . 
ments, most of their schemes would have proved losses* 
Whatever too may have been done by Parliament, all en-t. 
croachments on the rights of Compames stand, as n^ "shaJl/ 
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fllM^^sci^fulJhr' condemned in the able and honest Kepofts of 
their own Oommittees, that I could add nothing to stretigthen 
their arguments. 

-i!Eo^ confine myself then to the simple proposition of the 
pesslble pnblic advantage : it is said that where a line has 
co8t^£i60>000 a mile, and on which the projectors make their 
ft-fer cent, if through the improvements in locomotion, and 
the cheapness of money, a second line can now be made 
for £25,000 a mile, with the prospect of 6 per cent., the 
public will benefit by its construction. I doubt if a case 
as favourable can be anywhere fbund ; but suppose it. 
Let it be assumed the tramc costs £2000 a mile, then the 
receipts yielding 8 per cent, would be £6000 a mile. For 
the aew Company to succeed in obtaining anything like half 
the* traffic, it must give accommodation in trains, &c. that 
would cost at the very least £1,500 per mile ; and therefore 
to make its 6 per cent., its charges for the half traffic must be 
at least £3000 a mile, which will be just as much as before. 
Such are the effects of dividing traffic. 

To proceed to a practical instance, and one where, from pe- 
culiar circumstances, some people are anticipating an ad- 
vantageous competition : I mean between London and Bir- 
mingham: let us see what is the real prospect. These persons' 
hopes are founded on the alleged greater cheapness and speed 
of the broad guage. I will admit every thinj? claimed, 
and assume that the Great Western can clear 60 miles an 
hour at one half the cost, that the North Western can clear 
40 miles an hour. A reference however to the present accom- 
modation on these lines at once suggests the doubt whether 
these advantages are all that is required for their purpose. 
Their relative fares will be seen pp. 4, 5. The Express 
fares are about on a par. The Great Western fares are the 
highest for the 1st Class by nearly 29 per cent., and for the 
2nd Class by 20 per cent. The Great Western claims a supe- 
riority because it takes both 1st and 2nd Class by the Ex- 
press. But it charges 6I5. for the two, while the London and 
North Western takes both 1st Class for 505. 

Then as to the trains. To Bristol we have 12 trains a day. 
Two of them run in 2 hours and 45 minutes. Two take 9 
hours, and 8 vary from 4 hours to 4 hours and 50 minutes, 
averaging 4*27. 

liQa the Birmingham line we have 18 long trains a day; 11 
ofitiem' go through Birmingham, 6 go 83 miles, and 1 63 
miies> i(^d<«^n the main line. One train runs the distance in 3 
hot^s-abd 7 minutes, 1 in 3 hours and 32 minutes, the slowest 
in^^'hbtlrs 'and 47 minutes, and the other 8 average 4 hours 
ail&dS emittles) And the 6 Rugl^ trains average 2 Doar« "" * 
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SS'imtk^taih whieby for the Bristoli disteaee* vmM, 1m4 boiini? 
and 13 tBitmle»» or 16 minutes faster thanibe Quail Woolttttt 
average. ,:. .^^ < ivtnit. 

,Tbea tba excess in the Great Western cbaijgjsaAirtgsofia^r 
which are far more important, is beyond aU.compar^onvwfill^t 
nins from 20 per cent., up to above 500 per ce9l«|raod^ w*iki 
the case on the foreign lines, it is highest (general)y'2 orySpO^ 
per cent.) on the heaviest and cheapest goods^ wiuoh-tntifili 
form the bulk of the traffic^ and are least able to bear-big^, 
raLCS* . ''i.' ', i. ' ,' i ! ■ I ': 

Comparing then the present accommodation aflforded hyi. 
the Companies, there is no prospect of the Great Westersi: 
bein^ able to offer any improvements. ' ..,},. 

We must next see what further outlay is required to put . 
the Great Western in a position to compete — how much t^ is., 
cheap line is to cost. It will probably excite some surprise . 
when I state that the sums already authorised to be raised 
for the new lines beyond Oxford which is 63 miles on the 
route, amount to £5,359,666. Yet even this large amount 
will unquestionably prove insufficient, particularly the sums 
apportioned tx) the Oxford and Wolverhampton, and Oxford 
and Rugby lines. The original estimates were far below 
Mr. Stephenson's, and Mr. Brunei has himself stated thai 
prices have risen 50 per cent, since they were made. But 
taking these figures, there must be added to them the pre* 
mium promis^ to the present shareholders of part of 
the line, namely, £871,250. This will make a total of 
£6,230,916. In addition however to this immense sum the 
Bills of this Session for alterations and branches propose to 
raise the further sum of £1,738,414, making a gross total of 
£7,9^,330. This is exclusive of the £1,333,33U for the newir 
Cheltenham line. We certainly start with a pretty prospect of a 
cheap competition. Now 5 per cent, on this sum is £398,466, 
say £400,000. Then the traffic on the Birmingham line is 
about a £1,000,000 a year. This includes all the local traffic, 
all the traffic with London coming by the Midland, and dil 
thatof Liverpool, Manchester, North Wales, Ireland and Scot<-^ 
land ; none of which can be touched on account of the break of 
^uage, and because it will only come on at Rugby. It is 
impossible therefore to compute the whole of Birmingham 
through traffic at abovel-third, or £330,000. Then to woi^ the 
Birmingham line costs £200,000 a year. The Great Western » 
will have to work two lines, both considerably loogfi;r. /.tl^s 
therefore impossible if they give any thing like the sefff^; , 
accommodation for them to spend less than asimilatC i|ii|]9^/ 
Were tbey then U> succeed in carrying off, (be whf^tqj^^hfif^ 
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tmfflci, iMi ^MNdd only give them even at pfeieiit prices 
jBIMMMO ft ywr in aid of the local traffic towards the £400,0009 
which is the bare Bum required for interest. How then^ lask, is 
ifr-jmaaibl^ thai any reduction can be thus obtained. The 
o)Nnioa--of the shareholderB themselves, as evinced by the 
ptioa at which their shares stand, must remove any possible 
dbiibt; The Great Western- have guaranteed to the Oxford 
and' Wolverhampton line 4 per cent, and half the surplus 
plk^Ata^ Yet at the market price of the day upon the half 
million called, there is the trifling discount of £200,000. And 
thd leea which has thus been brought on the Great Western 
shareholdeni themselves is even far greater. It has already 
depredated their shares by the enormoiu sum of upwards of four 
mUtUms three hundred thousand pounds. This Stock used to 
be the iavourite in the market, and at the time of their first, so 
called, great victory, 18 months ago, stood at the unexampled 
premium of 180 per cent., and the enormous price of 35 years 
perehase. It has been falling ever since, and in this short 
period, the shares have already reached the low premium of 
£40. If ever a losing game were played, it has been by the 
Great Western Directors. It is certainly a fine shew-cara, an 
engine to take such passengers as are in a particular hurry, at 
60 miles an hour, as is promised, and who may perhaps num- 
ber 100 a day. And it may be even a trump card ; but if it 
be^it has clearly been so played as to lose the game beyond all 
possible redemption. As the greatest losers always play high* 
est, these facts explain the desperate efforts that Company is 
now making; and it will be well for them if Parliament, by 
what the Company may deem defeat, should save them from 
total ruin. 

But the power of ruling the charges principally depends on 
the relative proportion of the traffic concerning which there 
is no competition. Where a large amount of this secure 
traffic requires and pays for full accommodation, the increased 
cost of carrying the disputed traffic is reduced to a minimum, 
and it may oe carried at a profit for a merely nominal charge. 
Where then can the Great Western procure any thing like 
the other £600,000 a year of the Birmingham line to enable 
them to carry the through traffic for nothing ? 

And again, the power of forcing a rival Company to terms 
in a great degree depends on the relative wealth of the two 
Companies. 

PFdw, supposing the Great Western were to announce a 
competition, of course the first step on the part of the North 
Western Company would be to increase the accommodation. 
W^' have just seen at what a comparatively small cost they 
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^uld d,o t,htA> Butletus BupposetheyuiujertooktaJli^i^Vl^C 
Ithroiigi) ti'^c from Birmingh&iu to Londoa- witlwi^t a^y, ^iofr 
piige>ancl in two hour8findahalf.(aoonafqu«Btionstlt^pp>v^ 
of the narrow gauge bo far,) and for a compa£atii;« t^ifff^ j,^m 
tliat this proved to them a dead loss of X160^0 Si^aij,.^ 
ua see bow this would atfect their divideui^ It a^g^ttiT^ 
duce their 10 per ceat. by perhaps 1 per cent. leftving.UieKa 
9 per cent But what would a similar waBte 4o wilJ^ ttfe ui;«i^ 
'iVeetem dividends ? It would reduce their 8:pef.cent-tJiff 



more than 3| per cent, or to less than ii per cent. So mu^^ 

for the possibility of a competition to Birininghaiiid it 

I must here remark on the most unfair advantagsft in sufiti 
a competition, which the Great Western would derive from 
our loose and inconsistent legislation. The North Westecn 
Company offered to make a hne better than the Birmingham 
and Oxford, with the aame low fares as those on their inaio 
line. Yet Parliament, while in the same Session binding Lhem 
down to their present low charges, left the Great Western fares 
nearly untouched, and authorized the new competing Company 
to charge half as much again. The following is a table of the 
maximuni fares per mile in pence of the two CoiopaDJes «a 
fixed last Session. 
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The effect of this is of course to enable the competing 
Company to make unnecessary charges on their other pas- 
aengers, that they may afford to carry the through tra(5c 
cheap, while the old line is restricted from the same conduct. 

This too, it must be remarked, is rather a curious way of 
conferring on the public the benefit of competition. It is not 
the competing Company that offers to carry cheap, but ftre 

' As a tpecimoi of the carricnnesa in theM tables, thei charge <br (Mllitni 
Ibe Oijiwl Una js reUrioted to 1-33, while Ae dia^e for calm arsmall-alM 
if pat at 3<f. This may ope day help «onie .lawyer to a goed.ifib,|«jeule 
''whether imalldoaf is coal. ^ _. ,. , r 
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^4 'Oofttfpitiy'^ traffic is banded over to tb^m with' po\fc'eVt6 
tit^^itii^p^ ttitit. more tban tbe old Compatiy either did 
br'iftvliltf.- The traffic too, proper to the Oxford line, and^he 
^inseiit^'tfrfic ott the Great Western, have great reason to 
nknt-Ptiilifei'tnent for the stimulus it has given to high fares on 
tfiofesi^feeil; And as between the Companies it is a new sort 
%!Pjdsti(ie'to hand the traffic of the cheap line over to the dear 
W^\ * Evfen if in the result the fares on the Great Western 
trfd Ijfi^ should be lowered, (and it seems that they are now 
it ^iafsf preparing to promise, if Parliament will only grant 
them the further means of competing which they desire, that 
^hfiy will on their whole line charge as low as the North 
'Westerti), this will only be a still more complete specimen 
'^f -Pftrtiamentary justice. The effect of the competition will 
b^te lower the fares, not on the attacked line, but on the 
eoifApeting line. If you will only enable us, say the Great 
Western Company, to put our hands into the North Western's 
pbckef, we promise you we will then treat our passengers as 
ItbefRlIy as they do theirs. That any Company should ven- 
ture to make such a demand, is a pretty compliment to the 
tribwaah And even in this offer, there is no promise held 
out to the public of a reduction below the fares of the line to be 
robbed. Nor in the long address lately sent to the share- 
holders explaining their course, do the Directors justify it on 
the ground either of public or their own private interest ; but 
at best, only excuse it as a measure of justifiable retaliation, 
for which every old grievance is raked up ; and so far from the 
principle of competition being advocated, every argument is 
ftsed to shew how the Great Western Company have always 
opposed it, and to prove this is expressly stated to be the 
^* main object" of the Address. Nor must it be overlooked 
that the Great Western Company directly demand in their New 
Bill that this premium which they have agreed to pay, of above 
60 percent, shall be treated as capital^ and with even the 
USUAL ONE-THIRD MORE at once charged on the public, and 

Sast off as expended on the line, and the revision thus covertly 
eferred till they have really divided above 15 per cent, in- ^ 
stead of 10 per cent, on the outlay. ^ • ^ 

Is it however possible under any circumstance that in this 
in any other case, fares can be lowered by competition ? 
unanimity is certainly remarkable, with which all as soon 
as they begin to enquire are at once satisfied of the impossi- 
nbiiMy of €uiy permanent competition ; and every day adds to 
I/fchd! practical evidence of it. The usual way of putting the 
^\f^(Sisdn^{bt this is, that you cannot make it the interest of the 
parties. In trades low charges are necessary, because as soon 
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this cannot take place in Railways. YetvsqinEr fefflsjobsliure 
still ^hbptng to fiiui out a profitabla ^oom^titicalin^Sai^vpblcu- 
Itdinty-nowever of investments of this nattiris^'inQBdljpiirkddeni 
<:idiK^}etition, I may say, utterly impossible/. liTihbriar^^o^ 
portion of the outlay which is sunk^ veadetB'M impofisible^to 
^!k>iiiipete successfully, except at a great )oss\evenpigf ttiQiiyiin- 
Yier. The instance I have given above of theiLcmiiqixiaflnt 
North Western is of universal application. A8» tfaeuwaiioiDg 
cost of a Railway absorbs at most only l-third «f soafao^cbipci 
as are sufficient to pay a profit on tlie sunk capilal^itiiiMigk»tl£ 
present fares may be necessary to enable a ClompftBylx>ima&% 
6 per cent., yet there is no possible rate which a livalOomLpiuiij 
could charge so as to make a profit, on both floating ilnd bud^ 
capital, which it would not be worth the while of the toU 
Company to underbid to secure the traffic. Taking :the ftanie 
figures as before, as long as there was left to the first Ooop- 
pany, a receipt exceeding their working expenses of £2000ia 
mile, and its mterest (and any slight increase of cost frpmid- 
creased traffic) it would be worth their while to reduce dieir 
feres rather than lose their traffic. Now this would allow <dF 
a reduction to at the very least 1-fourth of its previous&ir 
charge, even if the whole traffic were affected. £utionlyia 
very small portion can be, and this may therefore he oart*)fttt 
for little more than the expense of booking. Whence* ih^mfB 
the competitor to make its profit ? Every Company^theFefozfe 
to secure even common interest, must charge far more-tiiaiiLthe 
sum which would be too low for its rival to cfaarge^jmth 
advantage. An understanding therefore is ineviiabki fTS^ 
terms will of course vary according to the relative tra0io))aii|i 
wealth of the two Companies, as was illustrated intbe aboife 
instance. j i. » j 

Without then considering at all the claims (^the old<yOiii- 
panies to the profits promised them when their lines wete 
sanctioned, but simply regarding the accommodatioa ^of'tUe 
public, the following conclusions are incontrovertible, howevjer 
contrary they may be to some persons' notions: first, that the 
only check upon Railways is the power of Parliament: 2iidly, 
as that check operates most easily on those who have most^eto 
lose, every means should be taken to render the.investmeat 
profitable by protecting it from encroachment. 3rdl3ry<llG|Lt 
the same course must be followed to enable the ptibli«\^ 
obtain cheap fiaires. For th^ old trunk lines with ^igoodstn^lc 
' can always work the adjoining country muchviiboyevckteijdy 
than any other peirties^ while if it be gcven up4x)i>ri99d8^&e 
^^ly po^Uft fffedt oan;iie.tkid iafiiotibB'^iLtheiold (2<btti§any 
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bfi heifvy Arn^ wbitAi the public will of oohibsq /l)r /aftermardd 
eailed'UiMM^ taiffMiyj * ^ --m>. » ^.i{j 

,^ 'U'£qriiabientargfjJRBports»-^We mast now see bow. Parlifir ' 
/^nehti^flrillffeBt^ihis questioiu It could not be long.o««iTf 
todfLedi^iahdiii has Icertainly received a large portion of tineir 
Bitahtiomii'l fihall give a general abstract of their Reports^ i 
-nlBigbt years ago, eariy in the Session of 1839, Mr. Pouleti 
lilioinptoa .Obtained a Ciommittee ''to enquire into the state of 
comfenunication by Railways." Sir R. Peel, Ix>rd Stanley, 
8iffJj'€liiaDbaiB and other leading Statesmen were upon it. 
XneiOoMittnitiee^sat till the middle of August, and examined 
S&nnritiiessca* Two blue books were the result. The Com- 
tniitfsecfbst merely suggested a clause in all Bills reserving 
jioiKeiof legislation. The full Report is 13 pages. .It com- 
toienees with a statement of the importance and difficulty of 
ihftCioiiimittee's task, and recommends their earliest possible 
iBKappointment. They then announce that rival carriers can- 
jOOti'Safely be admitted on Railways, to compete with the 
X>ompanies, so that some other means of control must be found, 
-aad. that the interest of the Companies would not auffice. 
(Ebey.wwni of the necessity for a general plan of supervision, 
ttBd-\give an instance of powers just granted which were 
inconsistent with safety, and they advise that a power of con- 
itiol.should be vested in a Board, who should inspect Railways 
adOjibeir completion, and whose sanction should be necessary 
to'^ye4aws. 

dijrLik.t^e following January, the Committee was reappointed 
iboder Lord Seymour. It sat till the 10th of July, examined 
jSdi wilaiesses, and made 6 Reports. The third Report is the 
tpmnotpal one. They re-assert that Railways have the mono* 
rtpotjr on th^ lines, and the consequent necessity of further 
control over them ; and they again urge the appointment of a 
Government Board. They say *' that however improvidently 
!)Pftrliament may in the first instance have granted to Railway 
..Companies such extensive powers, it is now advisable to inter- 
fere with them as little as possible,'' and they ''limit their 
f^recommendations to a plan which may insure the effectual 
.administration of the laws by which each Railway Company 
cisiii>corporated.'' They conclude thus: ''They believe they 
JatO: recommending the course best calculated to insure the 
Upfotection of the public interest, without oecaswtdn^ any 
ofr^tlMd of alarm to those persons who have invested their pro^ 
ojter^iioi these vast undertakings^ wkieh promise to become one 
^(hf^&tjgrtalmstimprovemenis of modem times f and to open «ow 
dmi^edesf of ^ealtb and prosperity to the nation.- . 
^n£§ai£Q'tiien>lOie'ieadeararin P^lkmanijftiily Mtfogrni^ed.tbe 



rilaintifW Railway Ccrtttpanies. 'The Rail^y dfep#rtm^<rt ^ 
thfe Board of Trade was now constituted, and idajtters tesl^ 
foT^4yeaf8. In February 1844, Mt, Grladiatott».oblaitt(gdi^ 
Cbttnnittee ** to consider, among other pointis, ** whether bwy 
and what new provisions ought to be introducifediht^'ftdiWrii^ 
BiUtJ,'' '* for the advantage of the Public and the itoprweintettt 
of the Railway system." This Committee comprised- tkikn^ 
leading Statesmen, and sat till the 24th of May, examined'^ 
witnesses, and made 6 Reports. - .i :> 

In the first instance the Committee circulated a pa|^ 
headed '' Hypothetical outline of considerations which may 
be given to and asked from Railway Companien «8 equi^ 
lents in an amicable arrangement." The demands wer^H-^ 
1st, Cheap 3rd Class trains — 2ndly, Right of revision at thfe 
end of 20 years if the profits averaged •* beyond what midc^ 
present circumstances the Company may fairly look to," with 
a guarantee of a minimum dividend : 7 per cent, or any present 
higher dividend not exceeding 10 per cent, is suggested as'a 
minimum; and 3rdly, ''Any reasonable facilities*' to the 
pt\blic service. The concessions were — 1st, *^ The principle 
that competing lines as such, and without a kgitimate traffic 
of their own, ought not to be encouraged when better arrange" 
ments can bemade, to be declared ; and the security afforded 
of a preliminary investigation of all Railway Bills by tbfe 
Board of Trade, which is to exercise a discretionary juri^ic** 
tion over projected Railway Bills, upon points of a piiblic 
nature, such as engineering circumstances, general and local 
titility bearing upon existing Railway interests, 8cc., butdOt 
upon (questions of a private and personal nature, such as Ootti^- 
pensation to landowners," &c. 2ndly, Fair amalgamationis to 
te allowed. 3rdly. Facilitation of extensions by revision ii^ 
Standing Ordersy and a model Bill. Reduction of deposit tb-o 
per cent. Permission to alter curves, &c. 4thly, Recognitien 
of the principle that Railway Companies ought to be rated only 
on tolls, or tenantable value of their real property. 5thly, Re^ 
duction of duty on third class. 

The first Report recommends a clause subjecting to any 
future General Act all Railways applying for powers. The 
third and the fifth are the principal Reports. The third com- 
mences by stating the Committee anticipate a great extensf^n 
of the Railway system, and that many of the old Compani^ ' 
are seeking for new powers, so that the then present moffietft 
•feiflbrded the best opportunity to attach the conditions nede^ 
saty for the public good. ' "^i 

T would call particular attention to th^ following most j«f^t 
observations : " It is manifestly of great national impoit^^ikl^ 



to gi^e.ewptenaoce apd aid to the* inTestiueDt o( oapital. it| 
fi^^fot^tic improvements, apd the very complaint of monopoly 
j$irt)iQli,ib8 urged against Railway Companies, ia an indication 
fi^d A tie^ure of the increased accommodation to the traffic 
^iiUli^iQWnirf which they have afforded ; inasmuch as it has 
pat:t)Qen so much by force of statutory enactments, granting 
^4Jiem special privilegesi as by superior cheapness^ security, 
aSid^ir^pidity of travellingi that their command of the inter<p 
course of these districts has been acquired : and the Com- 
Wf^ doiibt whether the establishment of Railways in this 
^joptry does not afford a more remarkable instance than can 
il^iC^I^ from any analogous subject matter, of immense, cer- 
tain and almost uniform benefit to the public, combined with 
a< very moderate standard of average remuneration to the 
JRrofectors. 

■ '^ The Committee have been governed throughout their coo** 
^id^ration of the subject by the strongest convicUon, that no 
«t(^S. should be taken by Parliament which would either 
induce so much as a reasonable suspicion of its good faith 
with regard to the integrity of privileges already granted and 
mt shewn to have been abused." 

.-Tb^ Committee then suggest, that future adventurers hav- 
Mlgfirofited by the costly experience of their predecessors, and 
«% risking less, have less need of the prospect of extraordinary 
gaiiiis^ 

...iV^; to competition by new Railway Companies, ''they are 
iioi^i]^ to believe it may be much more efficient as an instru- 
jSfVeQt'tof injury to those which already subsist, than as a means 
9^ guaranteeing to the public increased cheapness of travelling 
rr^ r^smlt which there is reason to believe can rarely or never 
>ie realized.^* And the Report concludes with 16 Resolutions 
■founded on the outline, and these further modified became 
}smr aa 7 & 8 Vict. c. 85. The period of revision was fixed 
at 21 years, or as soon after as 10 per cent, was paid, and that 
dividend is to be guaranteed ; and, for 25 years purchase, 
Government might buy. 

The fifth Report commences with the subject of rating, but 
only to postpone it, on the plea of the prospect of an early consi- 
deration of the law of rating generally ; and three years have 
,;«ince elapsed, and Railways are still subjected to this exorbitant 
jia^ation, which rivals the Government duty in amount. The 
^'(ikHQmittee then justify the extension to old Companies seek- 
-y^ powers of some of their propositions ; on the ground that 
they are voluntary suitors ; " not that it would be wijse or pro- 
jf^t ta drive hard bargains," but these conditions are nei^er 
iEm<^u^ iH>r vexatious ; . and they do r^t ask.it fggc tbe rest. pf 



j^b^ Railways, because the uniformity woiuld]b# '^tQ<)rdjMfflj^]tprir- 
^C|hM^4 ^y Any enactment which involvingna-id^g^r^ihoweviiir 
8mail, 0^ compulsory and uncompensated i^Hcfev^oi^ ^VAthn^bc 
.powers of charge accorded to rUilway Camp£uuas^l>y«' p«^ 
^uthority^ might have appeared open to ijnpieaohm<N»t^<^ ti)^ 
score of good faith." -i-^l^ !;.<; Hii// 

They then suggest, that for the future ** Rail way >acheaiids 
ought not to be regarded as mere projects of local in^inofvft- 
ment/' &c. As to the treatment of the old trunk li«ea^til«y 
say, the time has come when Parliament m^st w^hand de- 
cide upon the policy to be pursued, and they recommend that 
an efficient supervising power should be constituted to assist 
the judgment of the Houses, and that ** the general principles 
should he laid down that are to guide its proceedings.^* \' ; ! 

To ascertain these principles, they discuss at length' the 
question of competition. They are '' aware that Parliameiit 
will regard, with a just jealousy, whatever even appears to 
tend towards the discouragement of competition, or to im- 
pose restraints upon the application of capital to domestic 
enterprise." But they justify it on several grounds, among 
others, the interests ''of those extensive classes of persons 
who, not being capitalists, or possessed of commercial know- 
ledge, are induced to invest their small means in enterprisite 
of this kind — by the idea that they are under legislatitfe 
regulation, and that Parliament has made every justi^and 
practicable provision for the protection of the subjeotw'' 
" They trust that Parliament will be upon its guard ifgainat 
the superficial reasonings by which it is attempted ta apply 
popular maximsj sound in their ordinary application, to cas6s 
more or less removed by their peculiarities from the reaek^ 
euch maxims.** '' New Railway Companies may, as is wm 
conceivable, be formed, and may come before Parliament wOk 
the specious promise of combating monopoly, and of carrying, 
at lower rates, the traffic now carried at higher ones^'-^-and 
if might afterwards prove " that the powers had been impro- 
perly used as efficient instruments of extortion against the 
subsisting Companies, to whom might be offered only the altera 
native of losing their traffic, or of buying off opposition^ 
" The dommittee think little can be expected from the mere 
multiplication of Railways, in the way of security for moderai- 
tion of charge." ''In such cases of competition as ,bav£ 
hitherto occurred, the result has generally been increaae-jof 
charge, by mutual arrangement, or positive amalgatnatiKMifof 
the competing Companies;" and they cannot conoeivetkldt 
two bodies, or even thr^, acting by compact execntiiie 
bc^ards, vi(ill fail to combw-togethiar ; ". «d(Kl thon- «^^ it nxKf 



'iHf^imd^iAi^ MviM\ 66ip\tBln hare been expeh&^Aibt j^i- 
Tfanniti^ the bu84n688 ivhich could have been eciuaHy Wfslydr 
op^rhlipfe «3WW bifttf er, performed by one/' '. . ^ 

oiiiB^ *^Ai-reMi9 adhere it is intended to firnn, either at once, or 
^j^etrntaaii^tikwiineB of communication^ which are to compefte 
with subsisting lines, there should be an examination" d$ io 
^tiMr>4iBoutlt' of increased facilities, and if they be insigni- 
ficantly-^' U ought to be further considered whether, upon the 
'^whoU^it'i&'forthe public interest that the new scheme should 
bid discouraged, providing such existing Company be willing 
itoi tdnder tty the public ravourable engagements, whether by 
'way of increase of accommodation, of reduced charge, of 
aocsecBion to the conditions under which it has been proposed 
by the third Report to place all new Railways, or otherwise.*' 
ii •'* All these matters should form part of the Report of the 
PubliO Department/' 

• ' It were hardly possible to have better expressed the facts 
-of the case, or the rights of parties, or to have more un- 
ei|uiTOCably pledged Parliament to respect them. 
• Board of Trade Reports, — ^The Railway department was 
«w directed to Report on the schemes for the ensuing Ses- 
flioii ; and having accordingly been attended by the partie^, 
:tiiey' issued Reports upon all the schemes, classitied in about 
flOT^ryoups. 

hniM«ch diflFerence of opinion on some of these Reports was 
inevitable, and from the overwhelming amount of scnemes, ft 
^was impossible but that some of them should be imperfectly 
^ocpiaidered. Yet all paii;ies admitted that the Reports shewed 
dbfrth great attention and great ability ; and whatever their 
liefictencies these would not interfere with their adoption, as 
IeiF' as they were founded on the principles so carefully laid 
idown for their guidance. 

'Let us then examine them, and the result, in this lighf. 
"The first Report was on the Kentish lines. It commences witl\^ 
ffeneral statement of principles. The Commissioners state thd^ 
have considered it as essential, before entering upon the 
question of protecting Companies, that their lines shall be in 
all substantial respects, sound in themselves, and not inferior 
to those proposed by any other parties. They then quote at 
length the conclusive reasonings against competition of thfe 
Committee ; and in corroboration, they cite by name eyefy 
teaser «rfaere competition had hitherto arisen, and which had ^s 
imvaviaiDily sliortly ended in combination. To this they ald,^ 
Jdb^teridence of how all new Companies shortly fall iiitb ttl 
^AdrniBS) andlhey then proceed to shew the supierior adva'iiT 
%mgt (rfgrantitagil*^ new'Mrtes4io the oId<36m^atti6s. They aloAe 
can guarantee the completion of the lines, which to great public 
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detchneat^ 4iave beeirtiften isft incttnplete ;t:*-they can \markihk 
j^btrsystenL more econornksally and eonveftieotljr^andiJfiMi 
Veoeiving the additional powers, their old linesv as'tifelljos. thii 
nevr iines, can be brought under the arrangementa' of tli^ 
taite'^Aet, which the Committee had thought- so jdeairabhsi 
And the Commissioners then proceed to shew thie :Aiipeci<^ 
ority of the South Eastern schemes in themselves. ..i i 

V The same question arose in their second Report, th«t jrel- 
biting to the Manchester and Leeds district, and wits simt?- 
larly disposed of; and the same^ with the sanre issue^ in. tfa^ 
5th — the South Staffordshire; the 12th — the London «nd 
York; the 16th — the Portsmouth; the 17th— the North ^f 
Leeds ; and the 19th — the Liyeipool and Preston, and tbeMan-^ 
Chester and Huddersfield. Mow if we tuiii to the decisions 
of the Committees we find that, in every instance. Parliament 
repudiated these principles, and sanctioned the competing 
lines. 

.: Battle of the Gauges. — I have shewn how Parliament dis* 
posed of the question of a competing line to the east of the 
North Western — ^refusing altogether to consider it on the 
most trivial of pleas. How different has been its treatment 
of the competing line to the west ! The former case shewed 
paore particularly the operation of the Standing Orders^ 
The earlier history of this case, to the present position of 
which I have already alluded, will more pointedly illustrate 
the treatment of '' merits," and the Board of Trade's Reports^ 
This case is also the most suitable for selection, as it is the 
most important contest that has taken place, and the evidence 
npon it is most accessible to all parties, having been printed 
by.Pariiament (No. 360); and, as it is still undecided^ it 
is the more interesting. 

. As soon as in 1844 capital began again to abound^ it 
became evident that the district between Oxford and Bir- 
mingham might be supplied. It at once appeared that there 
should be lines from Oxford to Rugby, — from Oxford to 
Cheltenham, — and from that point to Worcester, which would 
best connect it with London ; and that a line from Wor^ 
eester. should be continued to Wolverhampton. The three 
Coanpanies interested proposed lines for these purposes. The 
Great Western proposed a line diverging from their own at 
Oxford, to Cheltenham* The London and Birmingham prof- 
posed a line diverging from their own at Rugby to Oxfoixi; 
and the Birmingham and Gloucester proposed, a line diverging 
fd)tn their owti at Worcester to Wolverhampton ; attibe ^StiOfe 
time proposing to do, whaty<or itsequtvalentythey were under 
bond to the Board, of Trade to do^nafioely,. divert. ::tb^]rxiHMO 
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lite^ and f bring it through Worcester, So for all the Bchemefr 
weret qaite proper. As to a Worcester line, Worcester lay 
Wtwaeh the London and Birmingham and Great Western, 
Ut itearer* to the former, and each Company proposed a Une 
(iAi|«Bt tile same length. Here then was a pomt for contest 9 
birtobssideft this, the Great Western started a rival line al 
right angles to their own, alongside the Birmingham, to 
BugiyyV (with a branch to Leamington, but this branch they 
presently withdrew) ; and they also took a line alongside the 
Obuoester Company's diversion of their main line, and the 
bovtinaation of it to Wolverhampton. (The Birmingham Com* 
pany afterwards did the same, but merely for protection, with-* 
out: proposing to take the line from the Gloucester Com- 
pany.) 

' 'After hearing the parties, the Board of Trade recommended 
the London and Birmingham schemes ; and on giving the Com- 
pany this protection, the Board arranged with them that they 
diouid come under the Revision Act ; and more than this, that 
the period of revision should be shortened, and that they 
should at once reduce all their rates ; the Board thus carrying 
Oat the directions of Parliament in a manner as beneficial as 
possible for the Public. Parliament itself however at once 
tfpset this arrangement, and sanctioned the competing lines^ 
bven to the granting to the Great Western the diversion of thfe 
Oioucester line ; so that they are now literally in potsessioa 
of the 13 best miles of another C]!ompany's line (having their 
teftt 1k)Wns on it) in the very middle of their line ; that line 
taniAng at right angles to the Great Western, and not being 
Within 50 miles of it ; and these lines were granted to them 
it rates far less favourable to thepublic, and witnout any similar 
reduction of rates on the old line. 

• The slightest examination of the evidence shews that this 
diebision was in no degree founded on any superiority of the 
Great Western scheme, but was purely in advocacy of com* 
petition, and thus in direct contradiction of the pledge just 
given to the contrary. The engineering merits may be passed 
over as there was no great difference, and no superiority was 
involved in the lines being granted to this rather than the 
Other Company ; with however one rather important excep- 
tion, namely that the broad guage scheme required the very 
totge extra outlay, and the complication of having both broad 
]^d'4iarrow guages over 90 miles of their lines, with of course 
goncfsponding double stock. As to the accommodation, the 
iteigbyf lines could not differ much in themselves; but th^ 
"Gtetft Western line took the important London traffic of the 
ogritnltHi^at melrket of Banbury, and that of: Leamington 
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«ndoW9tfP#kik$'<'47' uiUes round? ?JiipMT Sh^^^Xf^iBOMiofa/Mnta^ 
W)0i^<eefi«et'fleri^'about equal poptrlatioi^/butthepttoiidoo jaiMfe 
Biilftiitighkai sehenyd saved 17 mites to>Dhil> BttflUbilry^/sUnfe 
fi^lNbington ^trafficy and supplied the disttti^ JiUtty^itaUiedr^ 
filpdc.:Iitie to within 30 miles of London^ -^hiieithee^iistheis 
ended 50 miles off. And it also appeared itb&t tb^Lcmdow 
and Birmingham line must make a short cuty which, vvolild 
save several miles to Worcester, and which cou)dinot)be done 
en the other line. Beyond Worcester the London >:anft 
Birmingham scheme gave the greatest increase ofaocumnio^ 
dation up to Dudley, and the Great Westers beyond^ bbt a 
comparison here is immaterial, as to which ever-CMnfifaiiy 
Parliament should grant the country, from Worcester 'onwaids 
one Company could make any line as much as the^other. 
The Great Western gave, on the other hand, only a direct 
communication between Worcester and Oxford, which therd 
was no traffic toi^all for, and which was only 4 miles shorter than 
the route through Cheltenhami Much was said about the 
superiority of the Great Western Worcester line, in the cottiN» 
nexion it offered between South Staffordshire and Oxford ; but 
this was absurd. From the central town, Dudley, the line 
through Birmingham to Oxford by either scheme, even as 
then before the Committee, was just as short as by the Great 
Western Worcester line; and by either scheme as -both pro* 
fK>sed to carry it out in the following year, the Birmiogimitii 
route is considerably shorter. ' .'li! ii? 

The only other important point of comparison wto ^by 
which scheme would the meetings of the gauges -take- place 
If ith least inconvenience. Goods being most affected 'by 
lyi^ak of gauge, it appeared, as to the Rugby line^ that Oxford 
was about the neutral point where prices met; and whende 
therefore corn and coal,w hich is the bulk of the traffic, wiere^inter- 
changed with London or Somersetshire on the one side, and the 
northern manufacturing districts on the other ; so that i 
break of gauge at Oxford would hardly interfere with it; and 
Us to the through traffic to Southampton, being from narrow 
luge to narrow gauge, it might, on the narrow ^uge scheme, 
carried through by the proposed Basingstoke line, or if taken 
across on low broad gauge trucks, as proposed by the Great 
Western, would, if the break were at Oxford, have to be eahi- 
l4ed in this expensive way only half the distance. So concilia 
sive was this evidence that the Great Western Compsmy ftevb 
l)een compelled to la^ down yiarrow gaugeat all ev«iitai4 It 
is quite clear thevefbrd tliat in this district a nairow gocige tioa 
was most requiredv The .Worcester litie crossed' ciLc-^si^rcrfr 
gauge line, lo miles of it are to form part of that line, and its 
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cdntinMKition(|la88LAg tbfough a vecy papal6us iiiaitnetf /brmt 
tlM}CCKinfiotion!x>f';two narrow gau^e iiaef) with one iuioUiel( 
^nd: witbtUMi^ diatricl. So conclusive were these facts 4htf| 
theriGiieadiWesitem of themselves proposed to lay down botH 
gadgea^herot U is evident therefore that the narrow gauge 
wa^«qiaUy^ required for the Worcester line. 
i>I As/to itfae^re^attve merits of the two gauges, as the Com^ 
aMuas'.Coaaaimttee declared that their decision was quite irre* 
lipeetiflre^of it, and the Lords* refused to enter upon it, I need 
8a]ijDOthiBg4 

i: Tfaen.if we turn to the evidence offered in support of the 
QresAi Western schemey we find competition really the sole 
ai)ffainest« 

! In the Commons not a single local witness was called in 
iawiur of the Great Western Rugby line, the whole country 
bekig dead against it ; and competition was the only plea 
urged by the agents. It would be, said they, more for the 
advantage of the Great Western to work the line well ; and 
advertisements daily appeared in the papers announcing that 
arrangements had been made with the Great Western Com- 
pany to run trains from London to Birmingham in 3 hours. '. 
>i la favour of the Worcester line 30 witnesses were called* 
Q£ these 14 were from beyond Worcester, and 1 1 of them from 
the one town of Wolverhampton and its neighbourboody 
itoady possessing a direct line to London ; and their sole 
argument, which they repeated almost in the same words one 
^fter the other was,/' We want competition, we want a second 
Hoeilo L4ondon." 

v.iOf the other witnesses 4 came from Worcester. Their tale 
Ivaa eqwdly they wanted a competing line, more particularly^ 
tbey;^id, with the Gloucester line. 

• Then the Great Western chairman came and pledged the 
Ckxapany (a pledge since withdrawn) if the line were given 
them^ to continue it through Wales to compete for the Dublin 
traffic^ and one witness from Wales, and one from Dublin came 
io.support him; and then the Manager of the Grand Junction 
J9as called to complain of the London and Birmingham 
Qompany. This formed the bulk of the evidence. The re* 
matning 8 witnesses were, 2 from Southampton, an Oxford 
Stetorr who produced an equivocal resolution of the Heb- 
ddmadal Board, and 6 local witoesses from the agricultural 
disAticta traversed by the Great Western line, 
ji Njajcme therefore can question the motive of the Committee} 
and ^K^Wk we look at the decision itself, some of its features 
iiniitoiastouiid us. In its hardships on the Gloucester Cooor 
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paayfitt fWiietilar, I must trust, ii is wtthdit'pliMteU^^eM^M 
Ottri annals of ^^ Railway Legislation :^' it > 4s Wiiitel'l;f*4tM^ 
siateat with every principle of justice. Tb^'Oibtt^id^e^k^^Liliil^ 
bad not yet brought any return^ and this new laa^-^i^it^^vtfie^^ 
clean off 2r-thirds of the best traffic. Had nai the tl)MG6^#^ 
line just at that time passed into wealthier hands (wbioif'iibW^ 
ever cannot lessen the injustice) it would haveppoi^d ruitf ^ 
the shareholders. I am utterly at a loss to ooneeive t^n "vi^itft 
possible plea the Committee justify themselves. .li ::i '".-I 

Such tnen was our first years' experience of ParlilEiiMn^ 
promised fair dealing and preference of the Uacs b^t foi^'th^ 
public. The necessary result was that last year Paili^nyetift 
was overwhelmed with schemes attacking every lim'i*n'tU^ 
Kingdom that had anything to rob. This time however tliei^ 
were no Board of Trade Reports ; and so far well, ad it i^ve^ 
further delusion, and shewed clearly that Parliament liftd 
^iven up all notion of having any regard either to the publics 
interest or the claims of the Companies, — of attempting to Bt% 
either wisely or justly. 

To pursue our history — this year the London and Birming^ 
ham, in conjunction with the Birmingham Canal Company^ 
whose Canals completely occupy the district in question, and 
whose attention to its wants is praised by every one, pfopcH^ 
ft loop line between two of their most important towns, W6lv^ 
haiiicH;on and Birmingham. The Company proposed a Be(N>ti4 
loop line from the Tam worth Midland line, to Warwick andLeA^^ 
mington, and thence on to Tring, giving an improved Mh^ 
nexion between the towns of Birmingham, Warwick and L^a^ 
mington, and giving a direct London line to Leamington Wd 
Banoury^ as well as completing the communication to Oxfc^^^ 
and they proposed, in conjunction with the Midland, a continii^ 
tion from Leamington by Stratford to Ashchurch, forming 4 
loop line to the Midland Gloucester line, directly connecting 
Leamington with Stratford and Cheltenham, and Stratford 
with Birmingham and the Midland, and affording to the Mid^ 
land a much improved route to Bristol, avoiding Birminghatti 
and the Lickey incline. The accommodation thus afforded 
would have besn every thing the districts could desire. 

The Great Western Company, pursuing their aggressivj^ 
schemes, supported a similar loop line north of Birminghanr, 
and a continuation of it through Leamington, into their O^ 
ford line with a branch to Stratford. Now considered meHety^ 
lines, the great superiority of the Birmingham lines is ttid^ 
obvious. The Great Western line requires the fbrttiatk)ri|»^ 
9 useless miles out of Birmingham. It commtmieaf^'Alith 
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Q^^oe-oCtliei^bar^ lines at fiirauDgham. It gires no commYi'f' 
Dji(3AtiOi^!wiih tbe^Midland linei and thus also depriTes of h«lf 
]^ falMO aay Aiture continuation towards Cheltenham, and the 
j^KM^iiah; in. that direction does not ran from Leamington. It 
^k^,t^; Leamington traffic with London 17 miles roand with 
Svibreak of vgaugei and continues that extra mileage to Ban* 
baryi.: : Then> as between the CompanieSi as the line runs, 1st 
iUffk^ioop beitween two large towns on the North Western onlj 
13 miles apart ; and then in a loop to two other large towns, 
OB;Ofl^ of its branches only 18 miles further, and then termi- 
Qgle^: in a rival line that will give a competing line all the 
way. j^rom London to Birmingham^ it is evident that to grant 
\t^\\o wother Company is as direct an abstraction of legitimate 
txaffic as can well be named ; also on the Stratford line being 
^fl^tinued to Cheltenham, if in the Great Western hands, and 
U^y propose it this year, it will sweep off from the poor 
Qioucester line all the traffic on the east, as they have been 
already robbed of that on the west, and completely demolish it. 
The following then is the treatment of these schemes by 
Parliament. First, they distributed the Birmingham Com- 
panies' lines to two Committees. 

' The one Committee sanctioned its share, but the Lords 
afterwards rejected all but a few miles. The other Committee 
could not resist the claim of the North Western and the Canal 
Company £o their Wolverhampton line, but at once sanctioned 
the rival line through Leamington. But as this left the injury 
only half complete, they sanctioned the continuation of the 
rival line also through Birmingham to Wolverhampton; so 
fjiiat now there will be two lines through the heart of Birming-^ 
ham, which will cost at the very least a million of money, and 
three lines between Birmingham and Wolverhampton. I 
have already adverted to the no less injury to the public than 
unfairness to the London and North Western Company, of 
the high tolls granted. And it now appears that in the selec'^ 
tion of the line, the claims of both have been as completely 
disregarded. The decision itself completely speaks its own con* 
demnation. 

And now for the third time is the fight preparing for re^ 
newal. Comment for the present must therefore be forborne. 
I must however say, that this is a necessary consequence of 
the vacillation in the conduct of Parliament, and the incoa>^ 
sistency and injustice of their decisions. Though that therid 
^ven could be so prolonged a contest is alone their sufficient 
fK)ndemnation. '-> 

if To shew what enterprises their conduct encourages, I will 
just mention one of the points to be raised on this occasion. 
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When the ezteqsion of the broad gauge to WolTeriiainptcm 
was sanctioned, many public men took alarm at the probaUe 
inconvenience that would result should the gauges becoma 
intermixed. There was a strong feeling in favour of taking up 
the broad gauge altogether, ouch a step however I conceive 
would have been extremely unwise, not to say unjust. But 
Mr. Cobden, a member perfectly independent of both parties, 
moved an address to her Majesty for enquiry. A public Com- 
mission was appointed, which after a very full enquiry re* 
ported against the propriety of allowing any further extenaion 
of the broad gauge. This Report was referred to the Board 
of Trade, and they expressed as decidedly the same opinion. A 
public Act was tnen passed laying this down as the law. On 
the Great Western obtaining their Birmingham and Oxford 
Act they entreated that this line should be made an exception. 
The Committee gave a decided refusal. They then divided 
the House upon it, and only obtained 15 votes. Yet they are 
now coming again to attempt to repeal a public Act so passed 
and so sanctioned. 

And well may they be emboldened. It really seems as if 
nothing can convince Parliament. 

Even in the fii*st instance did the Great Western Company 
negociate. No sooner did they obtain their first success than 
they negociated, and their second victory has been equally 
followed by negociation. That the parties have not agreed is 
no wonder, when the material element is that they shall agree 
in some rational expectation of what will be the probable 
future conduct of Parliament. As matters however now stand 
this at least is evident, that last year's decision has ensured 
the waste of little less than a million, for which the public 
will have some how to pay, in the sum which it appears from 
the negociations either Company will have to pay to the for- 
tunate shareholders of this line, to whose appetite for money 
and skill in bargaining Parliament has been pleased to transfer 
the decision of this important question. I have already called 
attention (p. 51) to the mode in which the Great Western 
Company propose to saddle it on the public. 

Opinions of the Great Western Railxeay Company. — ^Well, I 
say again, may they be emboldened. The most complete condem- 
nation oftheir own conduct in this matter and thatof Parliament 
in sanctioning it, and prophecy of its inevitable result, was by 
themselves laid before Parliament only a few months before 
they commenced their schemes of aggression, and was pub- 
lished by Parliament to the world. It is well worth quoting. 
The scheme was originally projected by the Great Western Com- 
pany in conjunction with the Grand J unction Company, in the 
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8iuaaieinQClS44« Only a month or two earlier^ these two Cotil*- 
piWW had given the following evidence before the Railway 
QwjMttfciUee on the policy of competing lines, and in particular 
ti^i J propriety of sanctioning a second line to BirminghaYn. 
t,iBirsl^ Mr. Swifti on behalf of the Grand Junc^tion Com- 
,jmfXf, says: ^' That experience has proved that where no ma- 
teriataccommodation can be afforded by the formation of a 
nejiK-lAailway, it is better worth the while of the public to 
: have the work done by one ; (2552) that there were Bills before 
Parliament then which if carried would be a great tax upon 
tlNBipttblic, for you cannot make Railways compete agamst 
t^eir interest (2554); that the Grand Junction began by' 
chargiog a guinea, — on having to buy up the Chester and Ore we- 
Illicit they raised it to 235., and on the completion of the Man-' 
cjb^ster and Birmingham line, it was raised to 24«. - 6e?.* 
(S604-6); and he has no doubt it would otherwise .4iave' 
nemained at 21^. (2610); and that the same advantage- might 
have been obtained by expediting the trains, for less than the 
20th part of the interest of the capital expended (2626) ; he' 
t}iinks the result of competition in all cases would be a com- 
bination to keep up the fares (2631-2). Experience has 
shewn that the effect of what are called competing lines is not 
to benefit the public, but to^have ajightfor a time, and then an 
agreement (2661). Believes it is not possible to suggest any 
i$ode by which competing, lines could be made competing lines 
for the benefit of the public (2694). You cannot make it 
worth while for the Companies to compete (2719). You may 
suppose a. point at which we had demanded our maximum 
&re8; and then you would compel the Company to diminish 
the amount of accommodation if you created the needless 
competition (2712). You cannot make Gas Companies com- 
pete ; — ^you cannot puton a new Railway eveiy day as you can 
put a new coach on a road (2758). It was his mtention to 
express the opinion that where the local accommodation by a 
competing line was small, it was better for the public, that the 
terminal traffic should be provided for by a single line of 
Railway (2780) ; and it would be better for Parliament to 
accept good terms to the public from the existing Company 
than to have two lines for the purpose of conveying the same 
traffic (2790). He cannot imagine any circumstances in which 
two Companies would not come to an arrangement (2862-3.)" 
, Then Mr. Saunders on behalf of the Great Western Com- 
}^ny, says,: " He thinks Railways ought to be invested with -41 
patent right of conveying traffic between certain placeSyS}xh]ect 
, to certain conditions, that they are not charging unreasonable^ 
prices, aiid are not making undue profits, and are not throwing* 
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impediments in the way of the traffic (4160). He considers 
it very desirable if you could give security to the existing 
Railway Companies, to prevent competition, but he very much 
doubts whether you could do it effectually (4216) ; that for 
instance if a general declaration against unnecessary compe- 
tition should be made by Parliament, it would be very difficult 
to say whether a second Railway from London to Manchester^ 
branching out of the London and York line, ought or ought 
not to be encouraged (4135-6)/' As to a second line however 
between London and Birmingham, he says most distinctly, 
'* If another Railway Company is ready to come forward, and 
offers to carry the public at a lower rate than that at which 
the London and Birmingham ifow carry, then most unques- 
tionably that is not a reason for Parliament to say, we will 
therefore sanction this line. It would be a very shortsighted 
way of dealing with such a case. If the London and Birming- 
ham Railway Company were charging higher rates than other 
Railways, or were getting inordinate profits, he has no doubt 
what the consequence would be; — but he does not see that be- 
cause one Railway happened to be well managed and not 
unduly charging, but was receiving 10 per cent., that is a 
ground upon which you should immediately destroy the pro- 
perty. If you did I think you would find the consequences very 
serious to the country(4l47). TheLondon and Birmingham then 
charging 30s. and 205. if a body of persons came forward and. 
said, we will give the same accommodation, and charge 20s. 
and 16*. most undoubtedly I do say. Parliament ought not to 
sanction those parties in going forward with their project." 

Let us observe that the pi*esent fares are 20^. and 145. 

Mr. Saunders proceeds, **/ have great confidence Parlia- 
ment will act in this view, because, if ?iot, you would be intro- 
ducing this destructive principle, — that you authorize a com- 
petition, whether necessary or not : you do more than that — 
you discourage the private accumulation of property in this 
country, to invest itself in what may be justly termed great 
national improvements (4149). You would be doing the 
greatest possible injury to thk country, — you would, in that 
way, strike at the root of every national improvement, by 
means of private speculative investments (4150). I have no 
wish to vindicate the conduct of the London and Birmingham 
Railway Company, but I believe their Railway is os well, 
managed as any Railway in the country ; — and 1 do think that 
you would by that course be inflicting a very unjustifiable injury 
not upon the London and Birmingham Railway Company 
only, but upon all Railway Companies to an enormous 
amount, (4151^ — you would inflict greater injury upon this, 
country than has been inflicted for many, long years (4163)." 
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He even says, if Parliament were to use the prospect of a 
competing line to extort terms^ it would be very unfair, and 
**very much apiece with the highwayman, who says, your 
money or your life (4163), and refuse the Bill, I hold they 
should, and I am confident that they would (4165)/' 

He then concurs, in the general evidence, that the result 
of granting a competing line would be only combination 
and injury to the public. ** If the work is properly done, 
and if there are not more than fair and reasonable rates 
charged, you will not do any real and essential service hy 
requiring a second application of an enormous sum of money 
to make a second tine in competition with it; when in 
fwnt of fact, as we all see and know to be the case, the 
remit will be that you will have expended twice the capital, 
instead of the single capital, and the ttpo parties at last 
must come to terms, and then must draw from the public as 
a remuneration for the capital that has been so expended a 
larger sum than would have been required for the smaller 
expenditure (4159)." 

ouch then is the unmeasured language in which the injus- 
tice of Parliament is denounced in the honest opinion even 
of the very parties who requested them to commit it. I have 
only to add that Mr. Russell, the Chairman of the Great Wes- 
tern Company sat on this Committee, and sanctioned the Re- 
port ; but in conformity with the views expressed by Mr. Saun- 
derq, of the difficulty of protecting Railways (the tn;th of 
which they have indeed since most fully proved), he moved a 
resolution,' asserting that the proposed prote^^tion against 
competition was '^ illusory and impracticable ; ** but the rest 
of tne Committee were unanimous against him, and Parlia--' 
ment agreeing with them, they published to the world these 
delnsive promises. 

R^ected Board of Trade Reports — Result. — It may be as 
well to observe what has been the event in each of the cases 
I qnoted where the Board of Trade Report ly^s rejected for 
the claims of competition. In the 1st case, after two years' 
fighting, and an expenditure of at least half a million^ the 
South Eastern Company have beaten all the rival schenqies, and 
have obtained part of their lines, and will obtain all the rest 
this year, unless hindered by the Brighton Company, who 
have bought up one of the old schemes, as a tool wherewith 
to help them to fight a different question. The second case 
is the Manchester and Leeds. There an agreement was at 
once made with one competitor, and the line was last year 
sanctioned under the old Company's control. The other lin0 
only holds off to see if it cannot extort' a lai^er sum firai the 
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London and North Western, which needs it as a check oi^ the 
rival line which the Leeds Company has obtained through 
Bury to Liverpool. At the very least half a million has been 
wasted here also. The 3rd case is the one we have just con- 
sidered at such length. In the 4th case, the London and 
Xorky only time can decide. In the 5th case, the Portsmouth 
I;^e|r^this line at once settled with its two rivals. In the 
fith case, the Thirsk linCy-^this is at a discount of 16 p^r 
tent, on the* amount paid up, and is trying to gain strength 
by amalgamations. In the 7th, the Ormskirk line, — this has 
linit;$d itself with 4 other lines. And in the 8th case, the 
titiddersfield line, — this has joined its continuation to Leeds, 
in the 2nd case, in its offer to the highest bidder. Can any 
one now possibly require further experience ? 
•^ Parliamentary Reports^ 1846. — Some attempts to render 
decisions less utterly at random were again, made last year. 
Three Committees sat upon the subject, — ^their confessions I 
have already quoted. 

The first, the Commons appointed to consider the pranpmie 
of amalgamation as applied tO;R.siilway and Canal Bills. '^ 

The more immediate cause of this inquiry was that Rail-' 
ways and Canals having at- length come into collision, and 
their relative strength ascertained, as was a matter of course, 
arrangements between them were becoming general, and this 
excited alarm. 

The Committee sat about 6 weeks, examined 15 witnesses, 
and th6n reported that it was the interest of the rival Com- 
panies to combine, — that it was impossible to prevent them, and 
that'it'W()uld not be politic to refuse to sanction it. Neither^, 
then, -could this Committee imagine competition possible. 
To this the Committee add» ''after mature consideration, your 
Coctimittee have come to the conclusion, that it is absolutely 
necessary that some department of the executive Government, 
80 constituted as to command general respect and confidence, 
should be charged with the supervision of Railways and 
Canals ; ^' and they entertain no doubt that it might, in addi- 
tion, afford material assistance to Parliament in RaHway 
legislation. . . ' .^ 

"It might save, by preliminary investigation, as; regairds 
facts, much exp^nce to parties^ and. much of the valuable time 
6f *'bpth. Housed, without in any way interfering with the 
paramount powers of Parliament, and its sole adjudication, 
as to the rights of property." 

The Lords next appointed a Committee to consider the 
best means of enforcing one uniform system of management 
on' Railways, to secure the due fulfilment of the provisions ^ 
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the Acts, whereby greater accommodation and safety may be 
ensured to the public; — to consider the means to diminish the 
extravagant expence of obtaining Acts, and, at the same 
time, discourage mere speculation ; — and to consider how to 
protect individuals from injury by Railways, without the 
ruinous expence of opposition. The Committee sat about 3 
tiieeksy and examined 13 witnesses. They say in their Report 
that on the question of amalgamation they agree with the 
Commons' Committee, and then quote a long passage, in- 
cluding what I have quoted ; and they insist that the ne- 
cessity of establishing some efficient control is very apparent; 
and they '^recommend that all propositions for any. scheme, of 
Railway should, in the first instance, be submitted, te this 
Board, who should require the promoters to lay before them 
some general statement of its object, advantages, and such 
evidence of their capability and bona fide intention, as.might 
be deemed a sufficient guarantee on which to sanction further 
proceedings ; " — that the Board should have power to give au- 
thority for surveys, on a deposit being made; — that they should 
^ascertain the compliance with the Btanding Orders, and in- 
vestigate the importance of the proposed line ; — its practica- 
bility^ — its interference with private property, and the mode 
of obviating it, and should report thereon to Parliament. 

The 3rd Committee was appointed by the Commons, at the 
request of Mr. Morrison, after publishing a pamphlet on the 
ffl)efects of the English system;" and it was directed to 
illc|uire "whether, without discouraging legitimate enter- 

Srize, conditions may not be embodied in Railway Acts better 
tted than those hitherto inserted in them, to promote and 
insure the interest of the public. This Committee sat more 
than 6 months, but could not agree upon any general Report; 
but they passed some resolutions, that it was expedient that 
a Railway Board should be appointed, to whom 2\\ Kailway 
schemes should be referred, and .that this Board should test 
them in the same mode the Committees had done, who them- 
selves should inquire no further without the special order of 
the House; — that the Board should inquire into the compli- 
ance with the Standing Orders ; — that they should hear all 
parties interested in reference to the scheme, and that no Bill 
should be introduced without their sanction.. . 
' A pretty good task this to set a Board, when the work had 
kept from 20 to 30 Committees sitting for nearly half a year! 
But it is at leaist a confession of their own incompetence. In 
the draft of a general Report drawn up by Mr. Morrison, we 
.find " as all idea of the construction of new lines, where they 
Bfe not called ibr by the wants «f the districtSi in order to gite 
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th^ public the benefit of competition^ must be abandoned,-— 
in return for their monopoly, companies ought to submit 
to an efficient system of control, &c/' As Mr, Morrison 
in his pamphlet had pointed to the schemes then afloat 
as the' means of creating ** an efficient competition with the 
existing lines," — this is a further instance of how the evidence 
of the impossibility of competition forces itself upon all who 
inquire. 

The result of these inquiries was the passing of the Act 
9 and 10 Vict. c. 106, which empowers her Majesty to ap- 
point five Railway Commissioners, the president and two 
others to be salaried, and the president to be capable of 
sitting in Parliament. They are to examine and report upon 
any subject relating to Railways referred to them by her 
Majesty, or either House, and they are empowered to survey 
lines. 

Under this act four Commissioners have been appointed, the 
Honorable Mr. Strutt, being Chairman. The inquiry into 
Compliance with the Standing Orders has however not been 
committed to them, but to two barristers appointed as exami- 
ners by the Speaker, and they commenced their labours on 
the 15th of January. 

Bills of 1847. — ^Whatever steps Parliament may take to 
dispose of the Bills this Session, the necessary consequence 
of their conduct hitherto, acting on no principle, and settling 
no question, has fallen in all its severity on the Railway 
Companies, and has prepared for Parliament itself no small 
task. 

The larger portion of the new Bills are for amendments, 
but even many of these will involve contests. Not above 10 
of the English lines can be called new lines, and, as already 
mentioned, 65 are renewed applications, nearly all of whicn 
will involve contests. Looking round the map, there is 
hardly a Company that is not at war with its neighbour. I 
will begin at Dover, — the South Eastern and Brighton have 
each a line into the other's district. The Brighton and 
South Western have come to terms, having, as I have 
mentioned, bought up the competing line to Portsmouth, 
which Parliament chose to force on them. The South Wes- 
tern and Great Western are fighting for Brentford, for 
Staines, and for Windsor, and laying competing parallel 
lines from Salisbury to the Land's End; ana both Compa- 
nies are fighting the Midland Southampton line. Then 
the Great Western are fighting their branch, the Bristol and 
Exeter ; the two Companies laying nearly identical branches 
in every direction, so tnat everywhere there are twOi and where 
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the South Western meets them> three lineSj»and in the auiet vale 
^of the Stour, four lines running side by side. Then the Great 
Western is fighting the Midland at Bath^ and at Cheltenham, 
and up to Birmiughara. At Birmingham they are fighting, 
now for the 3rd time^ the North Western, and the same thence 
down to Tring, and from Tring to Cheltenham. The North 
Western and York are at peace for the present ; but the Eastern 
Oounties are fighting the York on every inch. Then three 
adjoining Companies claim a line from Wisbeach to Spalding. 
Three, adjoining Companies claim a line between Eljr, New- 
market, and Bury. The two lines meeting at Norwich are 
fighting for Yarmouth, for Dereham, and lorThetford. For 
the sixth time there is a contest for a Harwich line. And three 
Companies are renewing last year's contest for Southend. Such 
is the state of the lines immediately around London^ and the 
irhole kingdom is in a similar condition. 
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SUGGESTIONS. 

IT were useful to have called attention to the evils of oup 
i present course, though I could suggest no alteration for 
the Detter, But there are several improvements which could be 
very easily introduced. Great as would have been the gain, 
had such improvements taken place earher, and though it is 
now too late to grant relief to the Companies already formed, 
all of which have had to endure all the injuries of the present 
^vstem, yet in one view the alteration is more called for now 
than ever. The prospect of profit on lines into most of the. 
districts not hitherto supplied, must be so small now,'that 
unless every facility be given for their construction, we shall 
npt be able to obtain the benefit of them at all. 

STANDING ORDERS. ' 

■ 

Deposit and Scrip.^^— The Lords' Comjnittee perceived " fhe 
fearful amount of gambling " caused by their present system. 
They consider the registration and deposit taken in themselves 
only injurious. They recommend, that the sale of scrip should 
be; forbidden, and the allottee made answerable for the first 
call, which they think would insure that a purchaser should 
ascertain the respectability of the seller. 

If all the sources of speculation directly springing from the 
conduct of Parliament were removed, there would be little- 
gambling. Mr. Laing told the Committee " The only efiec- 
tual mode I can see would be the securing. of something like 
uniformity in the decisions of Parliamentary Committees 
(1.1:^5)," Therp are many other direct stimulants to gamb- 
Jiiilg in our present system besides this. With respect to these 
propositions :— rat present the allottee is an&werable for the 
j^ljLif his transferree refuses to register. I do not think 
^'^at refusaS'fte recognize the sale of scrip would be just, or 
could be enfor»^* ^^ what plea, and bow could you pre- 
vent Companies i^Ki^^^^^^^g ^^^ bon4 fide owners of their scrip. 
Besides, no one refiK^^'*^ unless he means to pay the first call, 
and if be does not tl» allottee is liable. I also doubt if the 
refusal would create tlB® supposed check. The only party, 
under any circumstanc^^^ whose credit need be considered, 
would be the &r^i band. « ^^ present, ttm could not easily be 
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ascertained, and in practice the trust must be given to the 
brokers, who, as interest insures honour, will always answer 
for the performance of their bargains. To make the check at 
all efiectual, there must be, as in France, a fine on all quota- 
tions in any of the papers, which would never be submitted to ; 
and this would be totally justifiable here, as we compel the sub- 
scriptions so long beforehand. The scrip might however rea- 
sonably be required to be registered, and the stamp would be 
a^ery effectual check to the ordinary gambling. The effect 
of this would of course be to destroy the claim for a first, or 
rather the second payment ; and I ask what is the objection ? 
To iny mind it would be a great advantage. It would de- 
prive Directors of the power of forcing on a ruinous specula- 
tion. If a line as soon as sanctioned starts at a discount exceed- 
ing the deposit, and stands so low in public opinion that no 
one wHl take it up voluntarily, reckless Directors ought to be 
iiadered, rather than aided, in wasting money; and a further 
beuefit would be that speculators' power of throwing the loss 
'onto others being thus lessened, it would make them more 
careful what schemes they announce. Then that a large de- 
posit is no check to improper schemes, but just the reverse, 
and further that it encourages their hopeless prosecution, is 
beyond all doubt. The funds secure to the professional agents 
their charges, and the heavier risk makes the speculators 
persevere to the last (1846, L.R. 267, 661, 912). The tem- 
porary displacement also of large sums from their ordinary 
employment greatly injures the market. Nor more useful is the 
requisition that three fourths shall be subscribed. It onlj;^ 
furnishes the gambling market with so much more food. 

If projectors cannot complete their list when the line ii^ 
sanctioned, it is the best proof (and a very useful check too); 
that the scheme is improper, or at least illtimed. The fear 
that dispensing with the subscription would lead to Parliafnenit 
being overwhelmed with sehiemes by speculators, relying lipSbii' 
filling their lists afterwards-, I think most misplaced. Sonte 
evidence of the reality of the projects should be required, and 
would appear of itself were the schemes sound ; and' then, 
if Parliament would only do their duty in properly sifting 
schemes, the effect must bejust the reverse of that ahjtltipat'^d*; 
The want of the funds to fall back upon, which now feinbol^eri 
the promoters of idle schemes, will render them chary of 
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unless a subscriber is proved to be actually insolvent, they'wilF 
aU^w- of DO evidence of his poverty, thougU'hfe hitfH siiWcribe<^ 
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ibr half a millioDi they rendered the lists waste papet. IBut 
' he still requiring them compels projectors to force their shares 
on the market, and it thus becomes a direct incentive of the 
4'eprobated gambling. 

It is an act by no means unusual now, even with Companies 
of the highest character, to send their brokers shares to get 
off for them. This rule forces them to it. If, however, they 
were under no such compulsion, and, as suggested, could not 
enforce a call on the allottee, it would make them careful to 
put their shares only into hands likely to hold, and not injure 
the credit of their scheme by flooding the market. With this 
view, on the earlier Railways, the Directors limited their allot- 
ment ta one person to a certain small amount. If I remember 
rightly, it was £2000. The finding that our country is the 
only one that requires a previous subscription, as appears in the 
foregoing pages, will, I doubt not, lead many to inquire, pro- 
bably for the first time, what good it does, and to conclude, 
with myself, that on the contrary it is most injurious. 

Prejiminary Notice, and Might of Survey. — The Lords' 
Committee admit that the very expensive notice which has 
always been so strictly insisted upon, and for slight de- 
fects in which Bills have been even rejected, gives '' po dis- 
tinct information.^' They suggest, instead, a notice, with a 
general description of the line ; and that a map should be de- 
posited by the last Friday in September, shewing the line 
within two miles ; and they propose that the Board should 
have power to give authority for any survey^— the promoters 
making a deposit, to cover damages. Nothing can be more 
absurd and unjust than the position in which projectors are 
now placed between the requisitions by Parliament, as to what 
they are to do, and the powers of landowners to prevent them. 
Some cases of actual contests ensuing have become publicly 
known, but there have been many more. Mr. Parket talks of 
<< regular battles,'' where parties went to the number of 100 
men to make a survey (L. R. 638). Under the Act appointing 
the Commissioners, they are themselves empowerea to order 
any survey ; but they should be authorised and directed to em- 
power all applicants. It would be too ridiculous to contend, 
when 14 distinct surveys have now been mad^ through the 
same fields (1846, C. R. E. 2868), that this unreasonable and 
absurd power of imprisonment is any check on schemes; and 
that the permission to survey will even benefit the land- 
owners, I shall presently shew. The discretion on the sub- 
ject suggested by the Lords, could hardly be used justly, and 
must become nominal (1068). The parties however should 
make a deposit, and slMuld idso^ I would suggest, furnish a 
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statement of the nature of their scheme, and a map, with the 
line. Their power of survey might extend to five miles on 
each side, and notice of the permission with a general description 
of the line settled by the Commissioners, might be given once 
in the Gazette, and in one newspaper in each County. Then 
in the last week in October the projectors mi^ht be required 
to make a second deposit of a map, with the line as then de- 
termined on, and the power of deviation might then be limited 
to one mile on each side. Of this there should also be a 
notice, and if thought necessary, duplicates of the map might 
be deposited with the Clerks of the Peace. Advertizing once 
would be nearly as useful as three times, if it were in a certain 
week, as by this plan, instead of having the range of two 
months ; and it would be earlier by a fortnight than is now 
necessary, and would save much useless expence. 
Details of Plan, — Notices. — ^That our rules should com- 

Erise every mode of assisting the landowner that could well 
s devised, is only as might be anticipated from the large body 
of wealthy landowners in this country, and their consequent 
preponderating influence in our Legislature. But I think few 
could be prepared to find so great a contrast in thb regulations 
of every other country. In England indeed the landowner is the 
only party thought worthy of consideration. Every land- 
owner, even on the enquiry into '* merits,'' though he have but 
an acre of land within 100 yards of the line is heard in full ; 
but no other party, though he represent a parallel Railway 
Company, nor even a town, however deeply mterested in the 

Suestion, is allowed to open his mouth unless he come within 
le definition by happenmg to own some of the land touched. 
The utmost stretch of this limitation on record, and that was 
considered hardly warranted, was a town being allowed to 
plead through its right to a pnmp. If we were told there was 
snch a rule in any other country, had we not blinded ourselves 
by custom, we should consider it almost incredible. 

That however the minute requisitions o{ Jhe Standing 
Orders are of no practical utility to the landowners is weu 
known, while they are as unquestionably a great injury both 
to Railway Companies and the public. The enormous pre- 
liminary expences too, with the certainty of payment insured 
by the deposit, is a most powerful incentive to professional 
men to get up schemes however worthless. Attention is 
called to this by several witnesses, and every means should 
be taken to check it. 

Much might be said against the minute detail required on 
fhe plans, the writing out all the gradients and curves, and 
tbewiog all the cross sections, and an enlarged plan of every 
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tool-house and pigsty, &c., &c. I would however rather^ 
rest my objections on the notices to the landowners. The 
particulars in the notices are of no use without inspecting the 
plans, and all that is in the notice is there seen at the same 
time. It is worth noting, too, that the minute statements 
with regard to the section to which I have before referred, do 
not at all bind the Company in the execution of the line. 
They have often power to change a deep cutting to an em- 
bauKment. The section column may then well be spared, and 
so too may the extract from the reference, the numbers being 
still given. This is proposed by the Lords. One witness 
suggested that the name of the parish, would be sufficient.,. 
From the mode however in which the notices must be pre- 
pared, there is hardly any additional trouble in inserting the 
numbers, which will make them' much more complete, and 
they will then answer every purpose. Such notices might be 
prepared in 1-fourth of the time now necessary, and with far, 
grieater accuracy, and if no duplicates were allowed (a unless 
expfetlse.*io\vMiften incurred) the reduction in cost wouKf' be 
very great. The Lords on recommending these omissions sug- 
gested as a substitute, that the parish plans should be deposit- 
ed earlier. This has been enforced, even earher than the Lords 
proposed, and yet all this useless stuff is still continued! 

The number of notices too might be reduced nearly otie 
half without injury to any one. As already mentioned, every 
person who has the slightest present interest in the land has 
to be served with these intricate notices, and in a very large pro- 

Eortion of the cases the mere service of the notice and debate 
efore the Committee oh its correctness has been tenfold the 
value of the interest of the party. On a line of any length there 
will be perhaps 1000 tenants at will of garden allotments, of 
"whom 1-fourth have often changed between the reference 
and notice, and of whose allotments it may not be intended 
to touch aibove 100. As the owners of all the land haver 
notice, there can be no reasonable objection to dispensing witljt 
dupliciite notices to all such occupiers as are directly under 
their control, and whose interests must in nearly every case' 
at any rate have expired before the land can be touched, and 
are otherwise too small for it to be worth their while to take 
any active steps. , Not to mention that a large proportion 
of these parties cannot understand the notices, nearly all 
beihg resident are already in posse^^ion of better information 
from the operations of the surveyors. Under this category 
would certainly come all parties .having a title not exceeding 
ii jhear; and if, iti addition, their names were omitted from the 
lefigfrence, the eitUrantage would be very greatly increased. . 
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This would only be in coDformity with the principle aoted 
' ppon even to a greater extent in the case of ownership, . For 
there Parliament is content to deal throughout with the life- 
renter. 

Service of Notices. — The expense of serving thenotices is very 
heavy. To lessen it, Parliament directed that written, acknow- 
ledgment of service should be taken as proof. But the benefit of 
this was completely lost by the most extraordinary demand of 
the Committees that the handwriting should be proved. The 
evidence of a letter received in reply to one posted to the as- 
certained address is almost perfect evidence, and is certainly 
far better than ordinary proof of handwriting. Even in judi- 
cial proceedings the mere posting an application is admitted 
as evidence of receipt. But no doubt, however remote*^ -could 
be allowed by our landowners making rules for their own 
benefit. 

Tbep though Mr, Burke gave evidence that it often took 
the iyhole of the first fortnight of December merely to pre- 
pare the notices, this Session the period not only of prepara- 
tion but of service has been cut down to that limit. Some 
agepts in spite of the rule have been accustomed to post all out- 
lying notices, and to send to serve only those who had not re- 
plied within afew days of the 31st. Now if replies so obtained 
were» as unquestionably they ought to be, admitted as proof, 
and the time of service re-extended to the 31st, all the 
notices might be posted early, and only those served who did 
not reply in good time. This would save a very large sum. 

Standing Orders Proo/l— The proof of service of notices 
has this year been admitted on affidavit. But this should be 
extended to the deposit of plans, and, if the deeds be con- 
tinued, to the signatures to them. 

Any saving, however^ by this means is much reduced by the 
short notice of objections required, so that all the witnesses 
have to be kept all the time ready to attend. 

The Lords recommend that Standing Orders objections 
ishould be lodged within six weeks after the deposit of the 
parish plans. As the. proof of Standing Orders now com- 
mences on the 15th of January, the present three days' notice 
is within little more than six weeks as to some of the schemes, 
while for others a mnch longer period is allowed, though 
with no more reasonit. But there really is no reason why ob- 
jections should not be. required to be lodged within a month, 
and then all schemes :^ould have at least a fortnight's notice. 
Xi the service of notices was re-extended to the 31st, obr 
jections in relation to- them might be admitted till the 10th 
of January. ' : 
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But an alteration^ more required than any, is that the ob- 
jections should be taken only at the bonS, fide expence of the 
parties aggrieved. The objection to throwing this expence 
on them would be removed, by directing, as suggested by Mr, 
Saunders, that in case any substantial errors were proved, the 
Company should have to pay the parties' costs. 

The Lords recommend that the Board should have power 
to make inquiries into the effect of errors, and to sanction 
their correction. Thiswould be most desirable; it would at once 
call attention to the fact that 99 errors out of 100 affect no- 
body, if indeed they be more than inevitable, trifling,* clerical 
errors; — and then they could no longer be held grounds to 
reject a Bill, and would cease to be alleged. 

COMMITTEE ON MERITS. 

Worth of Reports. — ^The inconsistency of the decisions of 
the Committees is fair presumptive evidence of the worth- 
lessness of their inquiries; but, as a further proof, I have pre- 
pared a table, comparing what they reported to Parliament as 
having been satisfactorily proved to them, with what sub* 
sequent experience has shewn as the facts. I did not insert, . 
the table earlier, as I then confined myself to the direct dia-^ 
couragement of Railways, but in now discussing the proper 
mode of dealing with Bills, it may be well to add to the con- 
demnation of the system, this conclusive evidence, that after 
all this dreadful waste of time and nioney, and difficulty in 
getting any decision at all, the inquiries themselves have been 
worse than useless. I have purposely selected that period 
when the attention of Parliament was most strongly drawn to 
the importance of their inquiries, and they took every pre- . 
caution which they deemed it in their power to take to secure 
accuracy. As soon as the Railway scnemes began to throng 
in 1836, the House of Commons appointed a Coinmittee to 
inquire how they ought to deal with the Bills. This Com- 
ihitte^ reported, ^* It is tiotoriods that the estimates in the 
first stagfe are frequently inaccurate;'' and they therefore 
conclude it to be probable that the outlay on the schemes 
then proposed would ** exceed, by many millions," the sums 
announced; and therefore that it was the paramount duty of 
the House of Commons to take every precaution against the ., 
" disastrous consequences" which must follow, both to share- 
holders and landowners, if the calculations turn out to be 
*' fallacious." To guard against these evils, they say it is 
necessary to institute a more rigid inquiry ; and they then pro« 
posed that the various points since reported upon shoula be 
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so reported, and that the attendance of the members should 
be registered. 

The table, then, contains a list of the principal English 
lines, they thereupon sanctioned; and shews in parallel columns, 
on the one hand, the statement kindly checked by Parliament, 
and then sent forth by them, for the assurance of the public, 
as having been satisfactorily proved to them,as to the cost, — the 
traffic in goods and passengers, — and the probable profit of 
the lines ; and on the other band, the actual result 8 years 
after, namely, in June, 1844. I have taken the latest period 
I could, to shew as favourable a result as possible. The 
accounts of that date are the last previous to the numerous 
amalgamations which have since mixed the accounts. 

To render the tables concise, and in the best form for com- 
parison, I have reduced all the figures by the mileage of each 
Jioe, and put a thousand pounds as the unit, with one decimal 
point. Two lines appear in the list which were not sanc- 
tioned till the following year, but they were discussed at great 
length in this Session, and call for particular notice — I mean 
the Brighton and the Manchester and Birmingham lines. 

Of course this comparison can only be an approximation, 
and, in some instances, very remote ; and the variation will 
sometimes be in one direction, and sometimes in the other. 
For instance, though the estimate for the Eastern Counties 
was always known to be utterly ridiculous, yet the part of the 
line that has been executed was by far the most expensive. 
On the other hand the absurdity of its traffic tables has become 
less apparent, from the part of the line completed embracing 
thfe best traffic. The extent of the error in the estimate of 
the Cambridge line is similarly hid, and the case in this 
respect is the reverse of the last, the London terminus hav- 
ing been abandoned ; and on most of the lines less expensive 
works have been executed than were originally proposed ; also 
on some of the poorest lines they have paid interest out of 
capital, so as to divide more profit than they had made. The 
Bristol and Exeter is an instance on which even a year later 
half the dividend had been paid out or the capital. Know- 
ing the fact in this case, I have marked it * nil,' though it no- 
minally divided a dividend. But after allowing full margin, 
in each direction, the tablp clearly shews Parliament's cor- 
rected statements to have been, to use their own expression, 
as utterly ^* fallacious" as could well have been possible. 
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# 

The variety of errors is wide enough, but through thie 
whole there is a coramon tendency, and this in the wrong 
direction ; and if we are really to eonsider this table a scale of 
the value of the investments in the opinion of Parliament, 
(and if we are not, for what was the inquiry?) it is clear that 
the worse the scheme, the higher was the value set upon it 
by Parliament. It will be observed that the least profitable 
or totally abandoned lines are (with two exceptions^ thosis 
declared by Parlia»Tient to be by faJ the most profitable off 
all. One of those exceptions, however, the Manchester and 
Birmingham was not abandoned for want of profit,- ais I shaH 
presently mention, and in plnce" of the other a cheaper 
line was soon substituted. It is the traffic of the actual line 
which I have in this latter case filled in to its actual traffic 
columns. 

Examining the errors, individually, — in every instance the 
cost is stated too low, though varying in every degree from 2 
per cent, to nearly 400 per cent.; and (with pnly one excep-r 
tipn) in every case the profit is stated too high, though 
varying from an error of only 13 per cent to actual losg... Yet 
even in this general comparison there is no rule. Thus the 
statement of cost for the Thames Junction, thougK^a most 
ruinous scheme, was nearly accurate ; and so were the stated 
ments of traffic of the Birmingham and Derby, and Brighton 
lines, which were hardly less ruinous. 

But I shall be told, these errors are not those of the Com- 
mittees, but of the projectors. Most true ; but why then, I 
ask, does the House pretend to sift the statements, and then 
sanction them. Is not this only adding to the evil, and 
increasing the "disastrous consequences" of their "fallaci- 
ousness ? " And how I ask too can it be otherwise. There 
is no party interested in eliciting truth, and how the»can it 
be.brought out? The Committee never make any inquiry at 
all, unless there be opposition, and the object of the opposi- 
tion is not the saving of the shareholders' pockets, but to 
obtain particular terms.. So how then is it possible that the 
result should be a real jjiquiry into the merits of the scheme? 
The farce ot proving tracffic has at last become so evident 
that, often by agreement, th0.. subject has been left undis- 
cussed, and last Session the Committees were no longer re- 
quired to report upon it. Yet, till now, it has always been 
rigidly insisted on, thgugh the expence of preparation 
has sometimes cost £15 a mile. As to estimates also,— ^ 
In the gauge contests of 1845, the estimates differed as light 
and dark. No notice was taken of this till the broad gauge 
Company began to boast of the cheapness of their line ; and 
then, of course, the narrow gauge Company cross questioned 

G 
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Mr. Bninel on his estimates. Bat the Chairman at once 
turned to Mr. Brunei, and asked him if he was satisfied 
with his estimates. Oo his saying that he was, the Ghair-; 
man appealed to counsel, whether that was not enough. As. 
Mr. B. had admitted that the apparent superiority was due 
to the difference in the prices, and the assumed slopes, the 
narrow gauge Company nad no occasion to push the matter 
further : but ought this to have satisfied Pariiaraent ? Soj 
too, last year, on the London and York line, Mr. Robert 
Stephenson was proving that the line would never be executed 
for anything like the estimates ; but, on his admitting they were 
fair '^ engineers' estimates," the Committee were quitecontent. 

To further test the value of these enquiries, let us examine 
the two largest and most expensive ones of the. table, those 
relating to the Brighton, and the Manchester and Birmingham 
lines. If Parliament can allege any good result in any case, 
it ought to be able to do so in these instances. For the benefit 
of the first enquiry the Company had to pay the small sum of 
£180,000, or £4,500 a mile ; and for the 2nd^ the Company 
was saddled with £160,000, being actually £5^ 100 a mile : tx} 
say nothing of the expence to other parties. 

In 1836 the Committee of the Commons had four schemes 
laid before them for lines to Brighton, and 47,petition8 in re* 
lation to one or another, were referred to their consideration. 
Theysat52days,extendingoveraperiodof 14 weeks, and then 
decreed that Stephenson's line should be made. The schemes 
were however deemed not yet sufficiently considered, and so 
the matter was put off till another Session. Another Com- 
mittee then sat 35 days, extending ov^r nearly three months, 
and then decreed that Rennies' line should be made. 

Now who will allege that this enquiry answered the slightest 
practical purpose, or that the decision, even if right, might 
not have been given almost at once? The chief dispute was 
as to the cost; yet it was known as well then as it is now to 
all conversant in such matters, that the line selected could not 
possibly be made but fora ruinous sum which would be at least 
double the estimate. The fact that as soon as the dispute 
was settled power was asked and granted to raise more 
than double the estimate, namely, £2,600,000, or very nearly 
the amount actually spent, puts this beyond all question. 

The case of the Manchester and Birmingham line bears 
even stronger testimony of the utter impotency for any good 
purpose of these inquiries. 

In 1836 a line, in the same direction as the one now 
made was projected under the title of the Manchester and 
Cheshire Junction, Mn Rastrick being' engineer. It tbere^ 
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£mre' ^ved 15 miles out of the last 45 of the route from 
Lofilddn'aYid Birmingham to Manchester. It was however 
stilii^anyt miles round as a London route, and a counter 
doiieme< tiirough Macclesfieid and by the Churnet Valley was 
]B]o|po£«ed by other parties, with Mr. Stephenson as engineer. 
Aftenakwg contest the first line passed theCommons^Commit- 
teei but was afterwards defeated. Both parties prepared to re- 
qe^ the contest in 1837. But now the Grand Junction Com- 
pEini^y who had originally opposed Rastrick's line, being still 
dio#e afraid of Stephenson's, sanctioned Rastrick^s taking a 
branch through the Potteries, which was a line still more de- 
sirable than Stephenson's, and originally proposed by him, 
but abandoned for fear, through its neighbourhood to the 
Gtand Junction, that Company should prove too powerful for 
it: -But when that Company thus sanctioned it, the Churnet 
Viilley was abandoned, and a line through the Potteries taken. 

"Aflter a second long fight it was decreed that the Companies 
should unite to make Rastrick's line to Harecastle summit, 
and Stephenson's thence through the Potteries ; and this line 
was CTanted with every pledge that could be devised for its 
completion. 

. The Company however thereupon coming to terms with 
the Grand Junction executed nothing but Rastrick's original 
line of 1836. 

rrBach scheme also embraced a continuation down the valley 
(^r.the Trent to Rugby. This part of the Grand Junction 
fiofaeme was at once abandoned. The part of the competing 
Bcbeiaie from Tarn worth to Rugby was rejected on Standing 
Orders for the omission of an enlarged plan of a cbwshed be- 
longing to the chairman of the Trent and Mersey Canal Com- 
pany, and the remainder was rejected by the Committee under 
t)i6 good old system of county lists, when the unexampled 
number of 71 members attended and divided 46 to 17. 

The whole of this line is now being made by the North 
Western Company and their allies. There can be no question- 
tjbat had the line been granted to Stephenson's Company it 
would have been made at once, and thus its benefits enjoyed 
by the public 10 years earlier. 

That Parliament ought to have granted it to some party is 
clear by their own acknowledgement, as it was undoubtedly 
superior to the Churnet Valley line, with respect to which the 
CSommittee had resolved that it was highly desirable for the' 
public interest, and that no opposition to it from the other Com- 
panies direct or indirect ought to be admitted. And neither 
C9Xk there be any question but that Parliament ought not to 
h^?e granted it to a rival line^ but to have called upon the 
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two old Companies now united to make it, to have made it then ; 
and thus there would have been^in addition to the public ad- 
vantage, thesaving Parliament the trouble, and the Companies^ 
the heavy expense of that, and two subsequent moi^t expensive. 
contests.>, .lyj^faen the scheme was next brought forwai^ sf&.a 
competing line, the Bill was detained 23 days on Stai^pg^ 

Orders, and 60 days in Committee. . , 

This case affords equal evidence of the absurdity. pf.^^fWj 




figures are of the mpney spi^t on the Crewe Une. To put this, 
in full, the estimate for the 3Q miles of the Crewe line was^ 
£700,000, and for the whole 72 miles sanctioned £li66^©00k: 
As soon as the fight was done, power was asked to>:raise} 
£2,800,000, and of this there has been spent on the Crewe* 
line £2,000,000 sterling. Need a word more be said- against 
the inquiries before ourCommittees? Such lavish miscbievoatt 
expenditure must indeed be, as Mr. Parker ^ys, withotiti 
precedent in the world. .;..> 

■ ■ ■ .'» 

RAILWAY BOAHD. 

• '- 

Course of Proceeding, — Mr. Morrison's Committee'^ as; I' 
have mentioned, would transfer all inquiry to the HQilmayi 
Board, and the Lords' Cominittee at least wish the Board- to) 
report in the first instance. It might then he ordered as ciigM; 
gested by Mr. Burke, first, that every party should pv<^pare' 
a printed statement of their case* These should tliea be ^exiJ 
changed, and each party should add any further observatirQOii^ 
suggested by their opponents' statements, and then the wbol^ 
should be laid before the Board, and the statements should ib^, 
allopen to the public. After perusal the Board should appointu^ 
bearing, which should be also open to the public^ and* tbea: 
report to the House, i^^- 

As to the parties who might appear, there ought to be not 
restriction. Though after perusal of their statements tba> 
Board might decline any further hearing. Some doubt may' 
be felt whether the Board might not be overwhelmed by«thir 
work« But certainly after the present year the Bills wiU^bei 
comparatively few ; and the saving of time through the ^ridded 
statements, and the saving of contests when some< feW'itMsl) 
principles have been announced, would render even thi^y^^(\il 
work very ligh tt , » . i r j n i cm 

. ■ » -..iwiA J 

. . ..7. • .u ,<^y\oj^: 
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PJIOCEEDINGS IN THE HOUSES. 

Tirt Report of the Board having been referred to a Com* 

,tB{|l!^^ if any parties are dissatisfied with it, it should be 

competent for the Committee to refer the matter back again 

ttH We Board for further inquiry into the/ac/s; and if the Com* 

;tkittee should differ from the Board as to their rowc/zmow* from 

' t^te facts, the matter should be referred to the whole House* 

' " " PRINCIPLES OF DECISION. 

FiPOft^ before Board. — »To ascertain how far the Board ought 
t^-eoueavour to carry out the inquiries in which the Com-^ 
nittcesbaTe 80 completely failed^ we must examine their object. 
Ai&r as the shareholders are concerned, it is in fact a med- 
' iffing in the affairs of men of business to ascertain whether 
tbey are not going to undertake something to their disadvan-^ 
tage, and should not therefore be prevented. Reason and ex- 

Sirience alike prove that this cannot be done effectually « 
ut if it could it would be very unwise* It is a task as 
thankless as it is hopeless, and even if effectual sure to en*^ 
tfcil^far more evil than good. All that Parliament have to do 
it to protect the first subscribers, by seeing that the under- 
taking be not proceeded with till the subscription be filled, 
aqd a proper sum paid up, and this is now and should still 
be required. Then as to the landowners, theobject is to protect 
them from abortive commencements* Now as notwithstand*- 
ipgall Parliament's wise precautions, they have, as the Table 
ihews^ sanctioned many utterly absurd schemes, we have 
plenty of evidence what is the worst danger to the land- 
owners* In not one of those cases of abandonment was any 
ooiDmencement made : unless I must except the LondonGrand 
Junction, which certainly did pile up the (alas !) vain lure of 
^ SMoe old bricks in the form of 3 arches in Mr. Cubitt's yatd ^^ 
. atillhe-point of vista of two long streets. I know Of no case 
moarer than this. The present requisition as to the sub^ 
aetiption list, which is properly required for the shareholders, 
iS)>tco^ a better protection to the landowners than any inquiry. 
-: The Board then should confine its attention to ascertaining 
Generally the bona fide nature of the scheme, and that the 
U<l^ proposed is the best for the district that the trafiic will 
: maintain. 

V Claims of Rival Companies. — As Captain Laws told the 
' 'Xords, the difiicnlty in adjusting these claims has entirely 
. arisen from the feebleness with which Government has dealt 
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with 80 great a question. '' Parliament has only to stril;e 
out some broad principle, giving sufficient control tO[ soi^e 
Board y to deal fairly between the Railway interest atidl tJ)e 
public generally (1406)." ; 

I think too it is quite obvious from the eziraets.^ ji^e 

{^iven from the Parliamentary Reports, that the Pajrlian)ex)t^ipy 
eadersare fully aware of the right course to be pursued ; tiut 
Parliament itself has been led away by the specious popular 
arguments and promises^ against which its Committees warned 
it } and that their abler members, after holding out as they (}id, 
promises of insisting on the right course, have bowed be£c>re 
the storm, and have failed in truth to their own corre;ci^r 
views, and in regard alike to what is the real interest, of i^ie 
public, and the rights of Railway Companies — to no. ^mall 
public injury and private injustice; and the effepts of,w|;iich 
are far from being yet fully realized or even apprecia^dt. .r 

The Report of 1844 stated most truly tliat the di£Glcul4\es 
of Legislation vrere only beginning to be felt; and iiojipi- 
provement having taken place, we have seen how in the pre- 
sent Session nearly e very Ck>mpany is at war with a)l it^ u^gb- 
bours, and every inch of ground is being fought fo? by t^reeor 
four claimants^ A still more important strife, however, .^ill 
soon arii^ through the peculiar nature of these iavestmeiitSi.to 
which I have before adverted, which enables every, Com- 
pany with however small means to benefit itself at the expejftse 
of its neighbours. ., : , 

This will be the case more especially in all instances where 
there is an alternative route, — either one Company havingj a 
line, used in common by two others, or having the choice 
of two lines for the continuation of its own traffic^ l!he 
number of these cases will be far more than maybe.geiiersilly 
imagined. On turning to the map, we at once see four ^quites 
from London to Manchester, not greatly differing in length ; 
and three between Liverpool and Leeds; and on thjs.rout^ to 
Scotland there will be a choice of lines nearly every 50 miles.* 

Nor is it merely the rights of the shareholders that call for 
some rules. For the effect of the disputes often fall, directly 
on the passengers. Thus at Preston and on the Brighton Une 
passengers have been compelled to walk 200 yards b^t^en 
rival stations, though the lines united ; and at Binaiqgham 

* Parliament is now becoming equally called upon to deal with ,tb|s jqgues- 
tion in relation to canals, to secure justice between the Companies. iSee Sir 
F. Head's evidence, (1846, C. R. A.); and I will take this ojQ^bMtiiy of 
observing too that though I have confined myself to the case ctf miUvays, a 
laige i>ortion of the evib I have denouDced occur ^ually in UmoiM'Of all 
our private Bill!, !: ^^>ioJf»d ^i^wlo 
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at one time by several trains 2nd Class passengers could only go 
oil by paying 1st Class fares; and the Croydon Company had 
to pay so high a toll as to lessen their passengers 100,000 
in half a year. 

It were absurd to hope even to mitigate these evils by 
any equal rate clause. In the clause as it now stands, the 
words " under similar circumstances" are about equivalent 
tb ^* equal to individuals, but not to Companies/* and there 
are preponderating objections to 'really enforcing equal rates. 

To proceed, we have seen that there must be an understand- 
ing between the Companies, and that its nature will depend 
not on the relative advantages they offer to the public, but 
the relative means of extorting terms through their traffic 
and wealth. It becomes therefore the imperative duty of Par- 
liament to secure that the powers they grant shall be used 
for the public good, and not turned into instruments of un- 
just extortion from other Companies; and with this view 
they must at once lay down, and act upon distinct principles, 
both as to the claims of rival Companies to particular lines, 
and the means which the Companies may fairly, adopt to 
attract traffic. 

We have seen that the public interest requires that as be- 
tween competing Companies, that Company should have the 
preference to the line which can work the traffic most econo- 
mically in connexion with its own, and with whose traffic the 
line most interferes, so that it would become an instrument of 
extortion in other hands. 

It is very possible and indeed probable that the effect of 
following out this rule may be in some instances to deprive 
the public of some minor advantage, but the balance of evils 
clearly demands it. In practice we fi(id knowing men of 
btisiness often refusing to send their goods by the cheapest 
carrier ; and far less should our legislature allow itself to be 
carried away by a specious promise. Of course every deci- 
sion must oe considered only under present circumstances. 
It must be open to revision, but if this be by the same tri" 
bunal, justice will be ensured, and justice demands that this 
should be the case. I could not select more appropriate 
words for a rule on this subject, than those of the Ureat 
Western Company, as expressed by their Secretary, (see p. 66). 

Then on any subsequent dispute between two Companies, 
the Board should have power to arbitrate between them; the 
counter statements being printed as in other instances, and the 
juds;ment delivered in open Court, and laid before Parliament. 

The peculiar disadvantage under which promoters of 
schemes lay in England,. fn>m having, to perfect all their 
plans beforehand, is greatly aggravated, as much as the gamb- 
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lin^ is increased, by our rule requiring as many capitals to'be 
suDscribedy and the plans to be completed asimany times over 
t3» there are claimants ; Parliament thus foicing the getting 
up of numerous Companies which cannot possibly be carried 
oil.;.iFhese eVib would be remedied Hy^the rule allowing all 
•parties to be heard.- • It might be very easily secured that all 
the sections produced were correct; an!d also that schemes 
should be carried out;* as henceforth they will generally be by 
responsible Companies; and the public would thus no jonger 
^e forced to put up with an inferior line, bteause no one has 
courage to go to the enormous expense and risk now neces-^ 
isarily incurred to secure a heaving for a better scheme. 
• Tnen the system of granting a line exclusively tO'theCom-^ 
pany promoting the best in detail^ contributes largely to 
Speculation and prolonged litigation, and is founded on no le- 
gitimate principle. The lines ought to be considered public 
fm>perty ; and, as between two old Companidfs, the Company 
^onsiderefl entitled to the district, should be directed to 
executethe bes|: of those proposed } and as between indifferent 
j>roje;ctoss,> lets has been more than once arranged among 
themsQ^ves, all parties should be joined in forming the best; 
care of course .being taken not thus to admit a mere specu- 
latoi: coming late into the held to seize another^s scheme The 
adoptiofa of /»ich;a principle, which would be only common 
sense, would alone stop half the present contests. 
.> Deviation^.-^Til^ rule too of insisting on its being proved 
that the precise line deposited is the one to be constructed, is 
a great source of strife, and of injury to all parties, and no less 
absurd in itself. This rule has been carried so far that in 
«1845, a Committee actually rejected a line> (Coventry and 
IN^uneaton), after the case was proved and all opposition 
withdrawn, merely on the ground that the parties themselves 
admitted it was not a good line, having agreed to a^deviation 
which had come to the knowledge of the Committee. * ^ 
. It is hardly possible that any long line can be laid down 
perfectly at first. 

The absurdity of the rule cannot be more clearly evidenced 
than by the fact that of 235 English Bills now before 
Parliament, 115 are to amend new lines/ chiefly those of last 
year. For the London and York line alone there are nine 
^ills, and of these three are exclusively for deviations on the 
Uneiust sanctioned. / ' 

This rule abo leads to strenuous opposition to the scheme 
itself by landowners, whom a deviation would satisfy, and-^s 
strenuous a defence on the part of the Company, however 
filing to yields as they must 4>btain that line or none. Thiere 
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is no possible reason why, when Parliament is satisfied of the 
general desirableness of a line, they should not sanction it, 
leaving an objectionable part unsettled. They have in effect 
done this in the instances where they have suspended the 
formation of portions for certain periods, and withheld the 
power to take certain lands without consent. 
* Preliminary leave, however, would do much to prevent these 
disputes. The projector now takes his line by stealth, le^t 
Xhe Jandowner should be inclined to stop him, and by knowing 
iiis movements, would be better able to do so ; and the land* 
owner refuses all intercourse with the trespasser, hoping ihi^s 
to render the scheme less perfect. But an engineer, when 
authorised, would at once apply to every landowner, and tlie 
landowner- would point out the line he wished, for his own 
sake, and to strengthen his case should his suggestions be 
neglected. 

The Lords' Committee discussed at some length the mode 
of increasing the facility of deviation by consent; but it does 
not appear to me that they suggested more than now takes 
place, which is, that deviation is sanctioned where all parties 
consent. But why should not this be carried further ? Why 
should not Companies have power to amend their line by de- 
viations to the extent, say, of one mile on either side, oh making 
deposits, and giving notices,— *the Board making no report on 
such line for a fortnight afterwards? So far from this being a 
hardship on landowners, it would improve their position. .To 
any landowner who desired the deviation, this would bet a 
similaradvantagetothe alteration I last suggested. And as to 
landowners who objected, they would be heard at once, and 
with favour, while next year, when the Company then estab* 
lished comes to amend, opposition is nearly hopeless. Or.tbe 
Bills might be passed, subject to such deviations being made 
as, after hearing parties, the Board should approve. 

Landowners, — The Lords suggest that landowners' objections 
should be deposited within six weeks after the parish plans, 
and that the Board should have power to make local in- 
quiries, and report on any deviations. This is very desirable, 
though a month would be a better limit, and would leave little 
for the Board to do. 

The Lords inquired whether the landowners required any 
further protection. I have already shewn my opinion on the 
subject. I will however relate a recent occurrence, which will 
be better evidence than any opinion. Two established Com- 
panies had each projected a line in a country, through which 
BO one questioned there ought. to be a Railway, but its con- 
stmctioa was disputed between them. . The lines difi^rodj but 
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IHllsiD their m-ite, bat one happened, not to.touchi bnt oqIt 
to go rather nt.trer than the otKer to a plot of l^d^ which 
•ome country centlemen bad laicl waste, and. planted with 
Airze, as a harb.>ur for foxes. As a cf^mpenaation for the pos- 
sible hright totliese foxes, theChainnan of theHuntingClub, 
brother-in-law v( a Peer, demanded the sum of £1000, and 
the Company ftilt it prudent to, accede to it ; and forthwith 
Bonie railee of assent were forwarded, and Boards of Turn- 
pike Trustees withdrew their objections to level crossings. 
The style of the correspondence was very amasing, and cle^By 
shewed that the demand proceeded from no spirit of extor- 
tion, but downright ignorance of the relative claims of the 
parties. Tlie dolorous lamentations, written in sober earnest, ' 
were truly ludicrous; plaintive waitings ofhow, after having so 
long watched and cherished the young shoots of their darltng 
cover, and now at length hoping to find foxes, ** ail our Aapes 
are blasted." 

It is so much a Company's interest not to interfere, wftb 
tirnamental property, that it is seldom done but where it is 
inevitable. At the same time it is quite true that the expenses 
of an opposition are very heavy, and indeed quite a bar to any 
redress to small proprietors. - The proposal to charge no fees 
m^bt be adopted, and it would not be amiss if also some re> 
taxation of them were made to Companies. . I. have men- 
tionf^ a sum of £3400 paid by one Company ia fees in 

' oneHouse. Butthediscuasion, by printed statemeatsandlbcal 
inquiry, would bea great saving of expense; and from.gpe's 

- experience of the notions of country gentlemen on these si|l>- 

. jects, if a cheap hearing were made accessible, and they 
were th^is iJeprived of their plea foE. using private infiuenc^ 

' there would be little trouble with landowners. 

PRINCIPLES OF REVISION. 

I HAVE shewn that the course hitherto pursued of encouraging 
the spirit of speculation, to the destruction of the property of 
Railway Companies, has been equally unjust and impolitio. I 
hare shewn that there is no plea for it on the ground^of the 
exorbitant profits made, as these profits are even in themselves 
very moderate, and far below those wliich the projectors of the - 
much inftriorimprovementof canals. have beenallowed nndis- 
turbed to reap; and this, though the canal Companies merely 
eive the .public such small share of the improvement as they ■ 
' ned' prdmised, keeping the greater part themselves ; while 
' Railway projectors, with their small profits, havegiyea .(he 
^id^'fiir- awnthaa they promtBed, aiui tonfqld-'tiW(«P)|M^t 
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'"they have ever claimed for them^lves. And I faavefishov^n 
that no possible advantage can be gained by it, as the only 
result can be, to quote the honest confession of the priocipal 
}:>roinoters of it, a combination to draw from the public the 

; money wasted. 
' Before however considering the tertns proper to be requii'ed, 

'4tiv:ill be well to draw attention to some of the pari:iculars 
lb which the present course, as is the sure result of all over- 
greediness, does recoil in self-injury. It is obvious that the 
less profitable Railways are rendered, the less accommodation 
will they afford, and the less power over them will either the 
Hallway s Board, or public opinion, possess, to insure their 
efficient working. But I doubt whether we have yet suf- 

'filciently turned our attention to the dangers of this nature. 

-'AH Companies naturally start with a full and good staff and 

1)lant, b^ let some of them experience a few years of heavy 
oss, and we shall then see if passengers haveliot to put up 
with annoyances they little dream ot now, and against which 
there will be no remedy. Not to name greater carelessness, 
what arguments can you use to an insolvent Company on 
their withdrawal of the extra accommodation, which is always 
readily furnished by prosperous ones ? Public opinion will 
have no power. The simple answer will be, ^^ We cannot afford 
it.'' As to danger too, even during the short ruinous com- 
petition that preceded the union of the Midland Lines, the 
carriages of one Company were so worn out, that Mr. Glyn 
had to forbid their coming on the Birmingham line (1844, 
C.R. 2976), and old carriages, while yet far from dangerous, 
are extremely uneasy. On a London line, now working 
at an enormous loss, it would be absurd to attribute to any 
other cause its inefficiency. Is there any reason to suppose 
that its directors, any more than those of any other line, if 
they were prosperous, would furnish such miserable attendance 
at the stations, would continually thrust dirty 3rd Class pas- 
sengers in among the 2nd Class, would require five 2nd Class 
passengers to sit a-breast, and that punctuality with them 
should be, not the rule, but the exception ? 

Mr. MorrisorCs Pamphlet. — Before stating the terms that 
I think ought to be arranged with Railway Companies, it will 
be as well to look through Mr. Morrison's suggestions. 

Among the elements of insecurity to Railway property^ of 
which I have instanced so many, and which entitle the Com- 
panies to at least all the profit yet made, and; thus diminish 
the claims upon them of the public^' I piust ckss such 
facts as these, — ^that when after long discui^ioa Parliament 
had passed a general Act aanetipBiiig w thQ ^m^Qf Jfta^way 
Companies a profit of 10 per cent, and 26 years' purchase^ an 
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' iBtfiiihii^l inembet of Parliament sTiould wrijte ^ pampt^^i/: 
iffe^tin^'that the profit ought to be cut down to 6 per cenj^^; 
"rit^U^ attackmg the selling price as ''enormous,'* and'propoi^ipg^ 
'-that to effect this robbery, which he calls eaa^ncipaljjiig [ijhe. 
country from the Egyptian thraldom of the monopQ]is^$,;(pJ, 
89), a second equal number of trunk lines at tow fares^ sh^^i^ 
be sanctioned, so as to compel the original lines tq g;iyj^;fl^i 
their profits ;— adding, that to suppose one ought tpscrMpj^^t. 
such conduct is " a monstrous proposition,*' (pp. r2,3t8)-Trapcl^ 
that the writer of this pamphlet should at once on ttie stjc^i^^j 
of it, obtain a Committee. Still I cannot say that I an|icip^f{ j 
much injury from this particular attempt upon Railways; W^, 
I confess I am riot frightened by Mr. M/s graphic CQucliiidiiRg/ 
prophecy of a time speedily to arrive "when an agitation w^,- 
be commenced against them, and they will be suppressed QJ^}^/ 
the cheers of all except " of course, the shareholders. Indeed] 
further inquiry appears to have induced a more just view of. 
the subject even oy Mr. Morrison himself; and 1 will do.hi^ i 
the justice to mention that in his draft report he certainly does 
speak of the title of "the first adventurers in the great lines 
to large profits as the legitimate rewards of their enterpri^i^e 
and sagacity (p. xvii),'* though he directs all his efforts ta 
their ruin. That which most strikes one on reading these^ 
documents is the remarkable confusion of thought in them. 
Thus (p. 9) Mr. M. first proposes as a check to Railway 
schemes, to enforce low far6s. Yet in the very next sentence-, 
he asserts that experience has tibundantly proved that low 
/area lire the most reniutierative. And thenagain within a page 
h^ returns to his fir^f notion, and anticipates that Railways 
wiH by arrangement keep up high fares to realize high profits. 
The same self-contlfadiction, using either argument, afl - it 
suits the moment, becurs in the following and several otber . 
pages. ' <. . 

Mr. M. assertd, "There is now perhaps no form of 
investment depending for its results on the accuracy of esti- . 
mates, and therefore hot absolutely certain in which there is.^ 
so Httle room for niiscalciilation as in English Railways. The . 
construction of a linelas planned by an engineer may be con- 
tracted (of at once^ whatever its length, thus rendering the .^ 
cost certain, and the^ tables of traffic may, taking proper pre-, 
cautions, be com piletl^ith so much accuracy as to reduqe ^ 
within vfery narrow Hmks'' the chances of mistake in thp 
evenue."(p. 11.) - t-^/ .' ^ 

The reader of the foregoing ^ages can require no refutation . 
of such statements as these. But even were, they true,t ^^%t.) 
are 'We to saiy abdiit* the cbariceVaftei' spending j£ldO,0()0 (as 
was actually the case with one of the new lines, be himself 
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suggests^ and of which his partner was Chairman9)ipf'b(3ifl)g' 
thrown out on the Standino: Orders, and a rival scbBme saao. 
tioned, without Uie other scheme being allowed, to say a word,; 
abbut it? ,.. u 

; Mn M. asserts, that a Railway has no claim to larger profitS; 
0^ ticcouht of its costing more ; and he draws a parallel be^. 
tweeti such a claim and one he puts in the mouth of a manu^- 
facturer, which he says would fit him for Bedlam. This is • 
another specimen of his confusion of thought: one thougtt'. 
which I have been surprised to find is shared by many othersf. 
D66S he not the very next minute lay it down as equal law. 
that a Railway is to charge hsi because it cost le^. How can 
both positions be true ? He tells the cheap Railway it must 
niot cnat*ge more than so and so, because that suffices to yield 
a certain dividend. The conclusion then is inevitable^ that if 
a line cost more it may charge more. Were the /are all that 
Parliament looked to, unquestionably no such claim could be' 
made. But it cannot be answered on the principle of limiting 
the dividend. 

Mr. M. then proceeds to assert the great superiority of the 
accommodation of French Railways. This subject I have 
already sufficiently discussed. 

He then asserts that "allowing for the heavy preliminary 
expenses, &c.. Railways, like most^ther things, are cheaper 
in England.'^ (p. 18.) My notion was that Vmost other 
things were lower priced in France. But be that as it may. 
Let us see whether at least Railways are not. 

In the first place, Mr. M. does not take certain heavy cxt v 
penses into account, because they grow out of the difference in . 
legislation. But he must take tiiem into account till they are,, 
removed. All he does towards it is to content himself with ; 
calling them, ** a stain on Parliament." The justice of this ternj. 
I cannot think of disputing with him. As to the other expenses 
his argument is founded on some details be enters into on 
particular items. Facts are better, then any special argu^: 
Clients, and I am content to quote his own figures. In bis 
draft Report he gives the figures of ^3v;principal British Rail- 
ways, .shewing an average of £42v000 per mile,, and the 
figures of the 11 principal French Railwiiys; r^hewing ^^pi 
average of £23,000 per mile. BMt' then . bjB .^s* ]El-4£ilwayi9. 
now cost so much less. Experience ^has^&Jkift ta^:shew hoiy,*. 
much. We know that the reterborough line made in ihev 
period of greatest cheapness, running all the way in the bo^. 
,tom of a valle^y and having all level crossings^ has c€|t 
£14',P00 per mile. And the saving, whatever it be, is .&kfi.r 
frito cilwtjgaip J it^s^^^^ vbicb .willi^ 
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%ii\ lipy' i^riic^ulorly on goods. And 'the)8DuIlB9Jtrafflc en Jliifapr 
nnW lines Will pretty well balance dny>fuivmg:yi]if«itiieitsdbp 
]Bt)t let U8 note a few of oar items oF extra expenaedJ Miisayq 
^othing of short lines being saddled as starting wdthisam^ <ofll 
;^160,00U and £180,000, as I have mentioned ;-oi^}|hidjlastll 
year, a long line (the York), with the saxn 0£t£846,O6Q^iI 
as the price of their Acts ; or the other useless expenses tiilmimq 
upon our lines, which Mr. Laing in 1844 estimated' lit .tthe 
^rifling sum of £7,700 per mile; or the cost of :oiir road'f 
bridges; — let us only note what our extra acconsmodtatidi^. 
costs. We have seen how superior is our permanent rwayiii 
The expense to us, though our rails are so much chBa|ieii;)9fC. 
this item on three lines, by no means the most important,* icvas" 
£6,767 per mile, while the Belgian way cost only'£3;680;< 
Similarly in the carrying establishment, instead of loadtAgi.^P^ 
engines to their full power, we increase the number of. traihs^ 
so that the load averages 56 passengers when the en^ne eoiiid* 
draw 400; and the result is that, notwithstanding thetrgroaterv 
cheapness with us, while the outlay on the Belgian Usev^bas' j 
b^en only £'2,350 per mile, and on the Paris and RooiQii^a 
£2,400 per mile, on the Great Western it has been £4^860'> 
per mile. Then our fast trains greatly increase the expense 
of keeping the rails in order. Mr. Stephenson tells us the-1 
eiFect is visible in two or three days, and sometimes reqatres I 
double the workmen, (1846. G, R: E. 2863.) Then our extrs ' 
expense in avoiding bad curves and gradients, and iaapr! 

fnoaching towns must be very heavy. The two principal^ 
ines in France extending from Tours through Paris to 3eW 
grum, 315 miles, twist about so that there is not a single i 
funnel; While the general rule on our lines is that curves sfaail : 
have at least a mile radius, in the. concession of the important 
line from Lyons to Avignon, any curve is allowed on abalf 
mile radius, and three under 25 ehains. (1^9. G. R. App;) As : 
to town approaches, £430,000 wasspenton 2and aquarterrailes 
to join the lines on the north of Manchester, and as complete a 
jimction is being made on the south. A sum which wiU> 
prove at least a million, is now being spent in entering Bir*. 
raingham. We have seen the immense difference in- our sta- 
tions. Now thatone item on the North Midland cost £5^000 
per mile, while the Belgians have contented themselves witk-. 
spending £950 per Tni^e^ ^( Laing, 1844.) ' : ■ 

Mr. M. then proce,eds to prove that capital is more easily-^ 
raised in England.^ He first-adduces as evidence the faet oi\ 
the great assistance given by Government, and then points^ ltd < 
the slowness witb which notwithstanding the acsistaneeRail*? 
ways have been taken upi; ■ Here> for once ^ we agree, fiutr 
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wh^t is the argument worth in Mr. Morrison's hands] -X-y 
quoted the facts to shew how the diareholders were in a^ better ; 
position than ours, and that the Government was forced t(>; 
this to raise the money at all. But on Mr, M.'s assumptioa 
that the terms are worse, this destroys his first argument, and 
he is asserting that Government hrst put money into one. 
pocket, and then pulled it out again at the other. 

At length Mr. M. comes to the question of the sale 
price, and thus of the intrinsic value of our Raiiwayd. 
After his laboured proof that our Railways are so certain sin 
investment that instead of a chance of 10 per cent, a chan(ie cjitf 
5 per cent, is enough for them: in other words, that they a^ 
wx)rth even as speculations 20 years' purchase instead of 10^ 
one would naturally have expected to find no objection raised' 
to the Government price. It is self-evident, if Railways be 
really so safe, that money ean be readily obtained for them, 
on the chance of a profit which with every risk, is never to be 
greater than what makes the investment at least 20 years' 
purchase, that when successful they will become worth m the 
market at least 30 years' purchase. I have quoted an instance 
of a .Railway already as high as 35 years' purchase. 

Mr. M. however is not writing, as an honourable ]egis<«: 
lator, but as a bargaining tradesman, and so now as regard-* 
less as.ever of consistency, (in this at least consistent,) he at once 
turns round upon himself and depreciates the lines, grumb- 
ling at the exorbitancy of the terms imposed on Government, 
which give them power at any time, and whatever their mar** 
ket price, to compel a sale at 25 years' purchase; exclaim-> 
ing in true huckster style ''an enormous sum to pay for suck 
property." "Government might have much difficulty in 
obtaining the funds even with a mortgage." 

And how is it that there is no allusion made here to the 
foreign arrangements. Money is worth abroad some years. ' 
less purchase. Yet in Prussia the terms are the same as in " 
England, and in France much higher, viz., the guarantee of 
the full dividend, equivalent there to 27 years', or here] to. 30" 
years* purchase. After such a specimen of the spirit in which 
Mr. M. writes no more need be said. ' '* * ' 

Mr. Morrison's Draft Report. — I must now turn to the 
Draft Report, (published by the bye, as if it had been adopted 
by the Committee.) In Mr. M*'s search for grievances, tie ik 
assisted to one by a fellow Committee-man, and he does ifot 
foil to make the most of it, either by exaggeration or repii|;^- 
tion. His continued harping on this one string, shews I^ow 
little else he found amiss. He recurs to the subject thri^ 
times. I wilt quote the clearest statement 
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'' It is established by the most satisfactory evidence that in 
the case of many companies large additions have been made 
to the nominal capitals beyond what has been required by the 
actual outlay through the creation of shares, not at thecurreni 
tnarket price, but at par. To take one of the most common 
operations of the successful Companies, if for instance shares 
being at cent, per cent, premium, a million were required for 
an undertaking, and to raise that million shares for a million 
wei*e created in order to enable the proprietors to divide 
among themselves another million in tbe shape of premiums, 
it is clear that tbe nominal capital exceeds by £500,000 that 
of which the actual outlay required the creation, and conse* 
quently that a dividend is made on a sum exceeding by so 
much that outlay. In this way the object of Parliament in 
subjecting Companies to a revision of fares when the divi^ 
dends should equal or exceed 10 per cent, could always be 
defeated. Mr. Hudson, a member of your Committee specie 
fied several instances, &c." 

'H'his practice of swelling the nominal amount of stocks 
beyond the actual outlay on the lines, which has extensively 
prevailed^ was recently noticed in Reports, 8lc.** and then he 
repeats in another form one of the cases he has just quoted 
from Mr. Hudson, and another instance, and presently pro- 
ceeds again. " These illustrations of' a system extensively pre^ 
valent which are taken from numerous instances, brought before 
the notice of your Committee," &c. 

And then at the close he recommends that ^' An end should 
at once be put to the system of issuing more new shares than 
are required to cover necessary outlay, in order to divide prei 
miums among proprietors, and thereby swell the amount of 
nominal stock beyond the actual outlay." 

These statements first confound distinct facts, and then 
equally misrepresent and exaggerate them. I have already 
had occasion to notice an attempt which is being made in the 
present Session by the Great Western Company to evade the 
revision by creating stock to a large sum nearly amounting to 
a million, and more than half the estimate for the line, 
but which is not to be spent in construction of the line, but 
given as a premium to its present shareholders; and further 
stock also beyond even this amount which is at least to 
be actually paid, to the extent of one-third more. B^des 
this case, I observe they are similarly seeking in another 
instance for power to create stock, on which they can receivjon 
10 per cent, to the amount of a sum they have agreed to pay 
for a Canal, and in this case- also to the extent of one-tbjr4. 
more* The clauses are so worded that .this effect of. thedi- 
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is not apparent on their face, but of course the attention of 
Parliament will be drawn to it, and Parliament will grant no ' 
such permission ; and I cannot but feel surprised that a Com- ' 
pany of so high a character should make so improper an 
attempt. 

With regard however to Mr* Morrison's cases, Mr. Hudson 
mentioned one instance in which he liad bought a short line 
of 26 miles, at £6 premium, and had raided the money by 
creating shares to the amount, theieby creating on a small 
amount of stock about 1-twcntieth more than the Railway 
cost. He however gave another instance, of which no notice 
is taken, where he nad bought a line at a discount of nearly 
40 per cent., and then created stock for 40 per cent less than 
the line cost. Dealings of the former kind, however, clearly 
ought not to be allowed. No other instance was mentioned to 
the Committee, and though certainly there have been two or 
three others, the amount has been small, and in cases whei'fi 
there is not the least probability of 10 per cent, being ever 
reached. ^ 

Mr. Hudson mentioned two instances of quite a different 
kind, and these are those exprestly quoted as cases to be for- 
bidden. The Hull and Selby, and North of England lines 
were bought by two Companies at a guaranteed dividend of 
10 per cent, with power of purchase at 4 per cent., which of 
course would make the purchase money 2 and half times the 
cost. The stock however had not been created. Nor did it 
appear that there was any intention of attempting to treat it 
when created as ordinary stock on which the dividend might 
be 10 percent. On completing the purchase of the Gloucester' 
lines, Mr. Hudson created a fixed 6 per cent, stock, and of 
course Parliament will require these cases to be similai;ly 
dealt with. 

Mr. Hudson further mentioned a third class of cases, and 
these are the usual ones, where Comp8^nies. have created shares, 
at premiums to raise the further sums necessary for the com* 
pletion of their works or branches. 

Now this is only in accordance with the direction of the 
"^ General Act. How too can it be called the creation of a nominal 
capital beyond the actual outlay, or "in order to divide pre- 
miums," or ** to defeat revision ? " 

' The money is spent to the extent of the capital created. It 
is in no respect nominal. 

When the money is spent without a corresponding increase 
of profit, the premium is only divided. The value of the 
original share falls in proportion. And when it is spent in new 
lineSi that pay 10 per cent./ the premium is no more than the 
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parties have a right to. In neither of these cases is the revH 
sion interfered with, and to reqoiie a sale, and that the divi«; 
dend should then be calculated on the sale price, and not on thi? 
actual amount laid out, would be a diivct liolation of the 10 
per cent, allowance. The only e^se which can alTect the revi- 
sion, is where the money is spent on branches that do not 
pay 10 percent.' Mr. Morrison however dra\^ s no such dis- 
tinction, but openly demands the spiaiation involved in the 
sale of all new shares. 

• 

. The amount that can have been spent on such inferior 
b/anches must be very triflinc:, and the advantage to the 
piiblic has btcn quite equal to that to the Companies; as thus, 
branch lines have been executed whi.h no one else would 
have undertaken. I shall consider presently whether there 
ought not to be some check to it. The remedy, however, which 
Sir- M. suo:gests is impossible. Were a Ck)mpany, as he de- 
mands, with shares at cent per cent, premium, to attempt to 
l^ise a million by seUint; half that amount in the market, they 
would hardfy raise 2-thirds, even were the future investment 
worth 10 per cent., and not half that sum, w^re the invest- 
inent'.sp poor as to make it worth while to insist.pQ a sale. 
I^^eithor when thus flooding* 'the market could they-aict fairly 
by the purchasers, as th^lafer each bl^ught^; Uie cheaper 
would (>e his shares* The sale too would he ^r^Bbery of tl^e. 
Com pauy , 'of whatever pf.emium the investment was actually, 
worth ; awl to whatever extent the shares were-sold at a depre- 
ciation, as' it would let in {h^'huyer at ^o'much discount. 
This Repbit then exhibits a' spirit of spoliation, as unjust 
as did tho pamphlet. 

It only reniams to say a few words, on Mr. M.*s proposal, 
to adopt the French principle of leasing. Even were the 
svstem advisable in itself, Mr. Morrisons proposal that it 
snould henceforth be adopted in England appears to me 
quite out of the question; it could only affect short' lines 
here and there interlacing others on the present differerit 
system, and whether they were worked for profit to Govern- 
ment, or the fares were reduced, it could not fail to injure^; 
most unfairly, other lines. But the system itself is most per- 
nicious. I will not suppose that Mr. Morrison can mean it 
should be used to extort from heedless shareholders unreason- 
able terms. This is however the effect of the French system. 
On the main lines yet granted the advantages more than cona-: 
pensate for this; but, as a principle, it buys cheaply of the 
subscribers the uncertain reversion of their posterity. This 
j^esults from making the sinking fund only equivalent to the; 
first. cost. So on all 10 per cent, lines, the income will sud- 
denly sink to about 3| per cent. The injury to the coudtry^ 
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if much of this wholesale confiscation should take place, wiU 
be deplorable. This might be avoided by making the leas:eV 
tax or the lease to vary with the profits, so as to bring the 
sinking fund up to thejnarket price of the Railway, Even then 
however justice would hardly ever be done, as rever^sions arfe' 
always sold under price. * 

But supposing the bargain fair, equal advantages might of 
course be reserved in some other form; and, I ask, on what 
principle can this mode of disposing of the public's share (5t 
the benefit be justified. The first question is, whether tBis 
advantage shall be applied in increasing the accommodatioif* 
or raised as a tax. It is now generally admitted that, of all 
subjects for heavy taxation, the means of intercommunication, 
the first elements of trade, are the ledst appropriate; and iri 
conformity with these views, we have just removed the postage 
tax. If then the advantage is to be applied in increasing our 
accommodation, it must be by calling upon the Company to 
apply it at once ; for if we are tp pay the sum a» a tax to be 
apphed in redeeming the capitaf, thp eflfect would, be precisely 
the same to us, and the only diflFerence will be that. we af^ 
plied that part of the taxes '^s'd? finking fund for the benefif'd.f 
our posterity's travelling. ' "But the principle'of a sinking 
fund at all is now generally admitted to be erroneous; it 
being obvious that by, on the contrary, reducing as much as 
possible our own taxation, .and tfi us- giving every facility to 
the increase of wealth and" population, we shall do far more 
to lessen the burden of taxation, not only to ourselves, but to 
our posterity. While also with our daily increasing difficultie's 
in finding investment for capital, thus to Bring a cons^tant 
purchaser to be continuafty withdrawing it from .the market, 
would have a most injurious eflfect. This prmciple of relirf 
applies with more force' to the case of taxation on travellino; 
than any other ; for facilities in travelling are the main spring 
of commerce, and of nothing is the cheapness so much in- 
creased as by the increased travelling consequent on wealth 
and populousness. But, above all, in this particular applica^ 
tion of the principle of a sinking fund should we be passingf 
the completest condemnation on our own conduct in it. The 
burden of our posterity which we select as most impgrtanl to 
lighten is their travelling, and the subject of oua; own which 
we select to bear the extra taxation, with that yie^,is our own 
travelling. 

Then the working of the system itself naust be very inju- 
rious to Railway travelling. It is hardly necessary to advert 
to the chance of the lines being pyopetly managed when 
the Government obtains their possession: though of its 
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economy we have already had a pretty specimen on the 
Belgian lines, where, by offering a small bonus, the consump- 
tion of coke was immediately reduced by 1-fourth, or 221b« 
per mile (1846, C. R. E. App. 9). One need not observe 
now little such bonuses can avuil. Biit looking at the effect 
on the Companies, as all the money spent beyond the 
original capital has to be repaid out of the profits during 
the lease, and as the interest of the Company in the line 
itself is of so short a duration, it is against their interest to 
lay out any money in permanent improvements, or in any 
increased accommodation, that will not insure a speedy large 
profit, and their interest being so small, and a direct bargain^ 
Government will have no power over them to enforce more 
liberal conduct. Far less will the Companies run anjr risks in 
promoting extensions of doubtful or distant promise, with 
the view to the future improvement of their property, as has 
been so extensively the case in England. It was the London 
and Birmingham shareholders, with hardly any local support, 
that carried the line froiu; Birmingham to Leeds; and the 
Midland Company guaiwnteed the Newcastle and Darlington, 
when it had been sanctioned i^nd abandoned ; and that Com- 
pany has since guaranteed its extension to Berwick. It was 
the London and' North Western Company that carried the 
line to Holyhead, and has completed the line to Carlisle, and 
guaranteed it all the way to Perth. And the Great Western 
Company has guaranteed lines to Milford Haven and the 
Land's End. Without such assistance not one of these lines 
would have been formed for many a long year. 

Revision Act, — The Actof 18441imitingto 10 per cent, the pro- 
fits of the first Companies, appears to me not to be founded on a 
good principle. When that limit is attained, there can belittle 
motive to increase the facilities. The freedom from further revi- 
sion for another 21 years will, I think, have httle such effect. 
Unless there be a prospect of very considerable increase in the 
trafiic, the Company would rather rely on the guarantee. And 
10 per cent, being laid down as a rule of profit, they would 
hardly dare divide much more, and have the public, always 
grumbling till the next revision forced the fares down again. 
On the other hand, however, there is no provision in the Act 
to limit the expenditure, and therefore it simply holds out to 
. successful Companies motives for lavish expenditure, and so 
is worse than inoperative. The recent Companies are subject 
to revision at any period, but with no rule as to what shall 
be considered a fair profit. This is not fair upon them. A 
new law is therefore required as to both sets of lines. What- 
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ever be the first limit, in either case, I think it would be more 
satisfactory, and better for both parties, that any excess 
should be divided; and then also the guarantee might be 
dispensed with. It might be ruled that every three years the 
charges should be reduced by half the profit on the least of 
those three years. The effect of this, if it were a regularly iq- 
creasing traffic, would be to divide every increase three yean 
after, and then the public would be justly satisfied, and 
also obtain all the benefits of the best exertions of the 
Companies. 

With regard to the new lines, Mr. G)yn stated that 6 per 
cent, would find money for railways. Assuming thqn, if I 
may make such a venture, that Railways are really hence- 
forth to be treated with common justice, this might be the 
minimum dividend. This should of course extend to new 
branches of the old lines. 

As to the capital, it appears to me that it would be a very 
good rule to limit the full dividend to the sums now author 
rized to be raised on the old lines, and to the amount of the 
original estimate of the new lines. This would also be a far 
surer way of insuring proper jestimates than any inquiry in 
Committee. ^- . 

Parliament limiting the fares according to the appareni 
traffic, the injuiy to the prospects of the scheme, if an extra- 
vagant sum were announced for the estimate, would be a 
check on excess. The dividend on all further sums might be 
limited to a preference 4 per cent. This would be worth more 
than a 5 per cent, dividend. These sums should include all 
further outlay on the main line, and on branches not exceed.- 
ing 10 miles. This rule would also do much to effect the 
desirable object of promoting economy. For instance, if a 
6 per cent. Company can secure a surplus of 2 pet cent, it 
will be far more worth its while to do aQ> and to pocket the 
half of it, than to raise additional money ; as deducting 4 per 
cent, for the cost of it, there will be left only a third of the 
extra profit with fill the additional ri«k- ' 

It would be very desirable, too, when the. fares bad thus 
been reduced to any general scale to be fixed, and ■ tliat of 
the London and North Western would be very suitable, that 
the Railway Board should have power tp direct that insteieid 
of any further reduction, the Companies retaining the surplus 
should make branches desirable but deemed unprofitable, or 
•otherwise increase the accommodation. 
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RAILWAY REGULATIONS, 

Returns, — When the just rights of Companies are recog- 
nized, they might be reasonably required to make much fuller 
returns than at present. Long blanks in many of the official 
returns marked " No such accounts kept," ought no longer 
to be allowed. Then the punctuality of the trains should be 
reported, and many other matters, and in the yearly Report of 
the Board, which too should not come out a year after date, 
the summary of these statements should be printed separate, 
and not as now with the mass, so that it could be cheaply pur- 
cbasetf. - • 

Mules.] — ^There are many other points on which we shall 
soon feeT the need of further rules; many of which have been 
always enforced in France.. I will mention a few of these, 
for instance, that therre shguld always be pilot engines., ready 
at certain stations,' and these to start whenever a train is 20 
minutes 4ate, the laying down good rails, and the nature of 
accommodation to constitute 1st or 2nd Class. It is curious 
that there is notiiing like a rule on this subject, and the need 
of it is beginning to be felt on several lines; there ought to 
be some remedy too for want of punctuality. AlK<3ompanies 
should also be obliged to publish full tables of ttie rates and 
times both for j/oods and passengers, and there ought to be a 
uniform rule as to tlie time kept. If you go to Brifet?&l you 
have London tiine. If you go to York, you have, country time 
for 80 miles, and then London time. That Companies have 
never been cotupclled to carry is most remarkable. The 
French, Prussian, and American Railways are all obliged to 
carry. I certainly know of one exception ; and what would 
it be gues:t^c d is the favoured passenger ? It is 40 tons of 
coal. This is the only article which on presenting itself at 
the station may not have the door shut in its face. Carrying 
ought at oDce to be enforced universally. The inconvenience 
suffered for want of it, is move than persons would readily 
conceive. 

The liability of Companies too for damage ought to be 
<5Xtended. The better lines exceed their liabilities, but stricter 
t^rms ought to be enforced on all. The owners have them- 
selves no means of checkinii loss, while the Companies have 
every means, and if made liable, could and would do it, at a 
trifling expence; and even' if it were considered to entitle 
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them to some extra charge^ let such charge be made; it 
, inFOuld be much less than the average loss. In Prussia the 
Companies bear all damages. The custom^ too, of having 
complaint books should be mforced ^ universally^ and at everj 
station. 



On now laying do^ii niy pen, I feel it iiecessary to observe^ 
that from the great variety of facts, with which I have had 
to deal in the foregoing pages, I Cannot doubt but that some^ 
perhaps many, inaccuracies may have crept in; but I can 
assure my readers, that t have done my best to present all 
the facts in their true light, and that I have made no state- 
ment, the accuracy of whicb, if not personally known to me, 
I have not taken every pains to albcertain. 
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